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” To the perfectly healthy 
Laughter comes often.” 


 BEEGHAMS PlkkS 


AND EAT WELL. WORK WELL. SLEEP WELL. 
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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 








“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 96 pages, 
dealing with the feeding and rearing of infants from birth, 
will be sent free on receipt of 2d. for postage. 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and after weaning, 
with recipes for simple diets, will be sent, post free, to 
those who have charge of young infants, on application 
Stik, This mad Kar enough Yara to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 
Mer iuhoure a LONDON, S.E. 

















THE LONDON 





City Missionary is a Friend in the Homes 
of the People, where he daily expounds the ry * ® 
Word of God to all and sundry who are | 





tside the Churche of this great 


CITY 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION of this kind 


one of the very best and most fruitiul means 





| If he “snaps you up” give him 
something “snappy” 


S 






—a nice stew made with 
| E.D.S.; not that dusty cold 
| yoint—at least he won't svow 






Reta as eart ood. ople, and tor 75 






years has distinctive feature of the 


MISSION. 


410 Missionaries — Cie, 
now employed. 
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it’s the cold joint because Ed- 
wards’ Desiccated Soup makes 
even scraps taste flavoury and 
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FUNDS MUCH Nk 


NEEDED. re . 
\E ! 


juicy like fresh-cooked meat. 






Don’t tell this 
to your husband. 


E.D.S. 









Office: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
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7 
An 18/24 hp. Austin car climbing Beggar's Roost Hill at Lynton, 
Devonshire. The gradient at this point is shown on a section to be 
1 in 364, and its steepness may be judged from the trees in the 
background. 
THE AUSTIN AS A HILL CLIMBER. 
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Catalogues giving full details of our cars sent at request. Trial 

runs arranged. Visitors to the works are always welcome 

to see the cars in course of construction. Their visit would 
be made most interesting and instructive. 


Models: -7h.p., 10 h.p., 15 h.p., 18-24 h.p., 40 h.p., and 50 h.p. 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 


Longbridge Works, Northfield, near BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON: 134, Long Acre, W.C. 


WW - ae 18 & 22, Prince of Wales Road. Y 
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- THE 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
= FUND 


The Largest and Wealthiest Office for Mutual Life 














a 
Funds 


£20,000,000 











ESTABLISHED 











Assurance in the United Kingdom 


Policies for Children—Educational Purposes—Business Requirements— 
Dependants—Old Age—Death Duties, &c. 


Marriage Settlements 


All classes of LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY BUSINESS are transacted on 


the most favourable terms. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be Aad on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 











Have you a suite of leather-upholstered furniture 
that requires recovering > 


Then, belore giving the order, ask your upholsterer 


to shew you “*Rexine’”’ Leather Cloth. 
It will cost you about one-fourth the price 
of leather. 


But whilst it is cheaper than leather it is also 


better. It is more lasting in wear. If it is 


soiled you can wash it with soap and water 
and it is like new. 


Anvy furnis! house é 5 upply you with 
patter I te n« t te to 
The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co, Ltd. 
Rexine Works, Hyde, near Manchester, 
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‘“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” 


Great Coronation Offer. 


A CROWN FOR EVERY BRITISH SUBJECT. 


Mr. Edwards’ first step in this great Coronation Offer 

is to send free Trial Outfit to every person who desires 

this crowning glory, a luxuriant, healthy head of hair, 
in addition to a £500 Prize Competition. 


A GREAT CORONATION COMPETITION 
WITH £500 CASH PRIZES. 


r r £500 











ist Grand Prize £50 in Cash 
ist Grand Prize — £50 in Cash ' 


ist Grand Prize— £325 in Cash ' 
ist Grand Prize £25 in Cash 
< It r 
Ladies’ Section £25, 
Prizes of 108, 

Gentlemen’s Section J £25, 
Children’s Section l £10 

£1 r Gir | 

10s. ( 110s. 





FREE TRIAL OUTFIT COUPON. 


This Coupon entitles its Holder to a Free Outfit for 
Increasing the Beauty and Growth of the Hair. 


Hia I 
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IT NEEDS NO “COAXING!” 














Most Pens do, more or less, but with the “ Swan” it is 
simply a case of reversing the cap to write—that’s all ! It 
does not leak, splutter, or scratch, and the ink is supplied 
both above and below the pen point-—the natural way— 
and so the flow is constant. There are no complicated 


“works” to understand, and no trouble in filling. 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 106 upwards. 


May we send our Compliecte Catalogue? it’s Post Free. 


MABIE, TODD @& CO., 
79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCHES —93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a, Regent St., : 

3, Exchange St., Manchester; 10, Rue Neuve, Las 

Brentano’s, 37, Ave de I’Opera, Paris ; and at New York, 
Chicago, Toronto and Sydney. 


BE SURE 
YOU GET 











































| 
’ USE 
33 
“SWAN ” INK 
for all fountain pens or 
steel pens . « e 
6d. & 1, with ‘filer. 
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oo no 
oo ng 
od - . . P oo 
od In the Feeding of children a supply of pure milk is of the no 
or utmost importance. A young infant is quickly upset by sour or oo 
an infected milk. The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Foods are made from o8 
og perfectly fresh full-cream milk, so modified as to remove the difference ou 
oO between cow’s milk and human milk. The method of manufacture oo 
ao absolutely precludes all risk of contamination with noxious germs. aS 
oOo A thoroughly effective substitute for the natural food of the child is oo 
og obtained, and vigorous growth and health are promoted. No diarrhoea oo 
oe or digestive troubles need be feared when the ‘Allenburys’ Milk of 
oo Foods are given. The Milk Foods are made in a minute by the oo 
na addition of hot water only. oo 
— a oo 
oO 
o 6 ra 
a 9 E 
oO 
oO The B 
oO o 
oO D 
u a 
oo no 
og , no 
oo MIL = FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. oo 
aa From birth to 3 ynths. From 3 to © months From 6 months upwards. oe 
oO 
ay WEE Pamphiet “INFANT FEEDING and MANAGEMENT,” SENT FREE. “a on 
] 
oo no 
oo ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. an 
oo oo 
oo oo 
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The King Edward Model ‘Tatcho’ Hair-Brush, 
Best Quality— Pure Bristles—No Wires. 
“MY HEAD FEELS SO REFRESHED AND BRACED 
AFTER A FRICTION WITH TATCHO AND THE 


TATCHO HAIR-HEALTH BRUSH EXACTLY AS 
I FEEL ON RETURNING FROM A MOTOR RUN.” 





: 

















r last the Tatcho Syndicate set ide a The King Edward Model Tatcho r-Health 
t of cay 1, to provide, we to Brush Jasts fii , Every day your dressing 
the true } a King Edward table—twice or thrice a da for five long years, you 
Hair-Health Brust avail yourself of its soothing, health-tingling actior 
he ind was reat that the supply was During all this time it is a constant ider 
pr i rood f Tatcl a silent 
a fe eek e rebuke if your hair needs 
I r , ce to re lest FRE E l utcho \ \ 1¢ in alwa 
f i art { the ce intr = / tell when Tatcho is needed 
fr ull parts of the worl Wh ly , To Users of rogether, Tatcho and the 
f " Hair-Hea MG, Hair-Health Brush constitute 
BB S\ TATCHO an irre tible force against 
h mee Mr.Gceo. R. Sims’ which tl ert - se 
a Genuine, Good, tn ? , 
I True ue 1 ‘ 
I Hair-Grower. , dust 
the d nulat 
Hair-Healtl ure iil 
br ipplhed to H 1 
M t t late Ix | I 
| ts t ter \ I I re t 
rv | t Ww l Hl | 
| tluabl ] I work of 
‘ ning and 
“ fT I [ Vas 
Concerning the i, + teal t 
Hair-Grower. 1 h 
i n 
4 


How to get this Beau- 
tiful Brush Free. 


Wi nha t do t 
yd. for | ef h is Absolutely Free. 


an advert 


ne," honest, FREE BRUSH COUPON. 








An Honest and Unique Offer. age : , eee 


fler in 
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Smedley’s Paste 
gives instant relief in 
RHEUMATISM, 

LUMBAGO, 
CHILBLAINS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
SORE THROAT, 
NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, &c. 


If applied when the first symptoms appear, it will avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness, producing 
a healthy and vigorous circulation of the blood. 

In such cases one application is usually sufficient. 





















As many worthless imitations are being substituted, 


ask for SMEDLEY'S PASTE, and have no other. 
Sold by all Chemists in 1/13, 
ea 1/6, and 2/9 bottles, or from 


Hirst, Brooke & Hirst, Ltd., 


— [seat Lo ke a 
Zaza Ss 
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Cabinet Manufacturer & Complete House Furnisher, 
ALEX LEFEVER 226, OLD ST., LONDON, E.C. 
e a Est. 70 Years. 


BUY DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
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Ba Ey oO 
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| v 
Solid Oak Bedstead, Handsome Inlaid Ma- = SE Se ete cee SS Gah Botmens, 
w ns ogan eas tead, ¢ 
12/9 at by oh.cin #3 15 0 25/6 27/6 
=7 > = 
PL AD ONLY No. 38 
= Sa ol £6186 
es Q ad i P 
=e ie! ie ‘qqyreninneenass:2 
} : H ad | p if ’  @] 
=~ Pe Mine | s 
—owr \ } ab ¥ 
erage , | lg iM — T 
| Hh | IL te eS 
+ Pt Vs, * -—- | Peete F 
eae - | == ~ | R 
. [i i oe Xs 32 E 
how vo. 
This handsomely carved Solid Satin Walnut This Solid Mahogany beautifully Inlaid Bed- 
Bedroom Suite e room Suite ‘ 
£6 18 6 ‘ y211150 





















Dr. R. 
Marouche, 
M.D.,B.S.C. 


y 


perplexed. 





en _R. -Walker, 


ym 5] 
aie F rant 
gs ar j 
€ toretok! e of 
that he has never s« ic.” 










Rub some stove black or ink 
on the thumbs, press them on 
paper: send, with b rth date and 
time (if known), a P.O. tor 18, for 
co 
stamped envelope I will give you a 


FREE READING OF YOUR LIFE 


from chart, ¢ 1dvertise my success, 


Pa PROF. Z. 1. ZAZRA, anoon 


A Pro‘ecssional Man writes: 


ASTONISH & HELP 


st of chart, etc., to be sent you, and 
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EUGEN SANDOW says: 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so long 








wished for, and I would never be 





” 


without it. 


Plasmon and Plasmon Cocoa, 
9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
Plasmon Oats, 6d. pkt. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 


POLISH 














(BLACK OR BROWN) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Tins, 34.. 64., and Is. 
To be obtained at all Bootmakers, &c 
Manufacturer, G. M. NELSON, Clarke Rd, Northampton 








Delay is Dangerous 


(See page xxxiii.) 
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CARNA SALTS TABLETS heve come to 
the relief of those who like taking Pill 
They can be dissolved in a cup cf tea, coffee, 
cocoa, or hot water, and _ g tasteles 
they Will not s poi 1 the navou 

CARNA SALTS TABLETS are a puritive 
_ a tonic, nota purgative. They purely 

1e sys tem but do not strain the or ans 

CARNA SALTS TABLETS are es specially 
zood in cases of Indigestion, Constipation, 
Li ver and Kidney Troubles, Giddiness and 
Nervousness. They areabsolutely harmless 

CARNA SALTS TABLETS are a Blood 
Purifier, and when itis remembered that the 
blood traverses every organ of the body, it 
will be seen that the benefits they confer 
must be priceless 

CARNA SALTS TABLETS give you a 
BRIGHT, BUOYANT FEELING. 

IN BOXLES, 18. 


CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 








110, Strand, London, W.C. 


WM, 
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‘HAPPY CHILD 


pee 5 PLASTICINE 





rh ert fodelling Material 
in Colou Home Outfits 
Complete Post Free Child 
Delight, 1/3. 4 uplete Modeller 
210 I Builder, 5 ¢ 


HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, BATHAMPTON, BATH, 


















Bird-mark 


BEARS THE STAMP 


DELICACY and REFINEMENT. 


erb texture, and the mode of manufacture 
is such that it conforms to the figure without 


a crease: produces warmth without bulkiness. 


UNSHRINKABLE, SEAMLESS. 


If you would have the best, 


it 
U 


Vf 
(ade Nang 1 be sure | : 
L an sure you obtain tt. 
( ) od Cy ‘ : 

Natl\at Not ns 
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Underwear 


1 
ask 


, Wye */” y your draper or outhtter to-day for 


ro\C BIRD-mark 


RS), Underwear 





nt \at Nat Net Net Not Not Net Not Not Not Net Net Not Net Not Net Net Not No 





























SAHIN 


ewsburys Browns 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


sts one halfpenny a week to keep 
the teeth polished and hygienically 
clean, and the mouth and breath fre h 
and sweet, with Jewsbury & Brown's 


Oriental | th Paste. 
\nd there is no better dentifrice 
than this. 
| Tubes. 16 & 2/6 Pots. 


JEWSBURY G BROWN, 


Ardwick Green, Manchester. 


if - 
f L “chase E 
eS M/) ej / 
SS) COGS 
JS A Hise ee z 

















Mother 
lw. NS, 


sends” 
me to 










|- THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN IS 
9 DIFFERENT 
to ott I I 
" “ee eng 
5- 


DON’T FORGET A 
‘JEWEL’ FOR 5/- 










JEWEL PEN CO., (Dept 102), 


102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 











STAIN GREY. HAIRS 


Whiskers, or Eyebrows are simply and | 


“NECROCEINE.” | 


s, it has 





‘for 13, 2/3, 33, 6. 
LEIGH & CRAW FORD (Desk 10), 32, Brooke § St.. Holborn, London, E folborn, London, E.0. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
_ TEETH BOUGHT. 


| 
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merits 
that 


Yes. in CARNA 


others do 


There are special 

DENTIFRICE SALTS 
not possess 

cleanse the mouth to a dé ‘gree rarely 

equalled by any other means 

harden the gums and give them a 

healthy feeling and appearance. 
oreserve the teeth and arrest decay, 
ave you a decayed tooth? Use CARNA 

DENTIFRICE SALTS and the decay will 

go no further. 

impart a pearly whiteness to the teeth 

which is much to be admired. 

give that cleanly and refreshing feeling 

to the mouth which is enjoyable. 


flavour 


They 
They 
They 


They 
They 
After 


No waste in use. 


using them one gets the true 


of the food one eats 
Just try them. 


SIXPENCE A BOX. 
Id ot ; j ‘ - 
ee . ee ee ee CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
; ee ee ee 110, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
buyers. If forwarded by post, valu return, or offer n 
Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Ser Est. 100 ir 





ae ns 















The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL * 
FOR CHILDREN, < 
HACKNEY ROAD 
BETHNAL 
GREEN 















Inquiry 
System 
Economically in force for 


Adminis‘ered. Prevention of 














EVERY BRAINWORKER 
MAN OR WOMAN 
Should Eat Freely of 


REYNOLDS’ 
WHEATMEAL 
BREAD. 


Rich in Brain Food. 
Palatable and Easily Digested 
75 GOLD MEDALS. 






8 & CO 
Giouceste:. 


J REYNOLI 
Albert Mill 








— 









Sample of the CELEBRATED ZANETIC 
PAPER which produces this result, 
free from 


if atamped addressed envelope enciosed. 
copying 200 tull size 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING 


By using your own Letter Paper, Invoices, etc., with the 


SSS 
Q. ZANETIC, 13, Wellington St., Leicester, 


One complete 
10 - Bin. letter, for 33 post fre« 











\1 















NSC 100, 
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3 The important 
feature of Benger’s 
Food is that it can be pre- 
pared to suit any degree of 
digestive power. It contains 
in itself the natural digestive 
principles which become active 
during its preparation. As the 
weak stomach of babe or invalid 
begins to strengthen by the 
assimilation of the Food a 
gradual increase of diges- 

tive work can be left to it, 

thus giving the advan- 

tage of a regulated 

digestive exercise. 




















Fes 


“Retained when 
all other foods 
are rejected.” 











LADIES: _ WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


with a ry humiliating wth of hair oa my face | have 
Ss remedy w h permanently removes this embarrass row 
xter itin r rt i 1 ra ; t Ss msotut V 
t ses wit pericct l es Write 


. 
> to e < lence tor ‘ 
p to pay f tage, It juite an inexpensive treatment, \ 


ta 














NO LANGING OR CUTTING | 


THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE 
Ra crear eaEY" MARKING INK 


AND ERREL WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO _, mane — 
FREE MONOGRAM RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH ls. SIZE A LINEN 8 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. Price 6d. and is. Sold by all Stationers, Chemists pry i} 


























he world-renowned 


BURGESS" LION OINTMENT. 


k 


wa. & 
! 

r ‘ O. from 
ad, I ; Aavlcnaneaie, 


ihalatio 








: and cures 

Whooping-Cough, Croup, Sore 

Throat, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis, Influenza, Asthma, and Catarrh. 

Sufferers ff \st ‘ ediate relief from Vapo- 


7 PEAGHTS NEW | 
es. CURTAINS 


{ 
a 
*] Jacquard Curtains r. | 
‘ *% Swiss Appliqué éurtains, | 
x“! Hemstitch Susi 








“5 4 Curtains, 


“l tes ug Agents, 
ALLEN | & HANBURYS, Lid., Lombard Street, Lenten. 
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A NEW 
SERIES 
- OF = 
DETECTIVE 
STORIES 


BY Vfyy 
Uf; 


MGB 
GK Chesterton 
CW” Vii 


are NOW appearing in 


CASSELL'S MAGAZINE 


No. 2--“The Eye of Apollo.” See March No., now on sale, 6d. 


CASSELL’S 


POPULAR GARDENING 


Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT, F.R.HLS. 
With 24 Coloured Plates and over 1,000 Illustrations. 


























lo the amateur or professional who is anxious to gather together in handy form 
the latest and t practical advice that will help him to make his garden the 
best of its kind, the reissue of * Popular Gardening " will be peculiarly welcome. 

One of the disadvantages of the gardening weekly column ts that editorial 
pace t anty to permit of entering into those details which are so essential 

for the proper cart out of thorough garden-culture. And the particular issuc 

the information is contained 1s not always available Popular Gar 

rer doe iwa with both these difficultic each subject is exhaustively 

dealt with down to the most minute details, and the very complete index supplied 
referer juite an easy matter As tor illustrations, the hy 
tates it is so loaded with illustrations as to be one of 
t ¢ yable books on the garden we have ever handled 





In 24 Fortnightly Parts, 7d. net each Part. Part 1 Now Ready. 
PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Specimen Part 9d., post free, from Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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Y The 





= Imperial 
<4 Typewriter 


A -British-Made 





a 






























i a 


It has all the best features 














You may pay a much higher price. 


But you cannot get a more efficient writing machine 
than the Imperial all-British-made Typewriter. 


machines—rapid manipulation, light touch, visible » 
writing, simple construction, strength and durability—_ || 
yet costs only £10 and is supplied direct by the || 
makers under their guarantee. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Gold Medal awarded at Briss 
Write for illustrated price list. 
} 


Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd., Leicester, England. 




















of the highest priced 


ls Exhibition, 1910 

















STRAIGHT FROM THE SEA TO YOUR | 
TABLE. 


ae ere Fresh Fish. 


Carriage pa or cooki Se nd at a for our 
7 rate - Booklet, fre 
sure FISH co., GRIMSBY BOons. 


ry 








Will not turn black or rub off. 
yeam, and is STILL THE BEST. 


ARDENBRITE 


- UID .e3 o> > » 
&, Frames, Fenders, Gas Bracke? -. 
“Wot Water Radiators, Figures, Cornicos. 
mple post free sixpen 








. 
PAVITT & SONS. SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.c. | 






BEAUTY. CUP ree 
MASSACE "33 5" @ 





rap rowith F FREE 
! i 






. 
ddr 21 road 36 M.O 





Cc. J. Harian, 
Neu- Vita Inst. 65- 117, Exen: ange Bidg., 
Southwark St., Londo 
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° ° 
Grand New Competition 
FIRST PRIZE: 125-GUINEA STERLING PLAYER-PIANO. 
SECOND PRIZE, £15 cash. THIRD PRIZE, £10 cash. 
FOURTH PRIZE, £5 cash. 


10 Prizes of £1 each, and 40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes. 


Our former competitions have been so popular that we have decided to offer another handsome 
First Prize, and have accordingly made arrangements to offer a magnificent PLAYER PIANO. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


( peut ‘ t CA ELI MAGAZINE Ht I 1 ! { ht } 
NEW IAGAZINE, and LITTLE FOL re} t 
é e six months th ‘ 

THIS IS THE FINAL SET. 
\ The 

l N 1 

M ver 

t 
VPTURDAY JOURNAT 


t 


THE PLAYER-PIANO 





U The Player-Piano 


SIXTH AND FINAL SET OF PICTURES TR. 

















44 


[ABCREF 
GHIJKLM 
NOPORS 
TUVWXYZ 
































4s 
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H URR y U P! 
We’ve 


»“Laitova” Lemon Cheese 


for Breakfast this morning. 


The children are always anxious io get “ Laitova” Lemon Cheese— 
‘the dainty food with the more-ish flavour.” ‘They know how tasty 
and enjoyable it is—they do xvo¢ know (but this is the point that will 
you mothers and fathers) that it is highly nutritive, 











isy of digestion. The children are not 
dd ey Can chjyoy—give t 
1 1 will do t 


i I on pres T\ . 

I'ry it yourself, too! Its dainty attractiveness 
wil ¢ a revelation Your grocer and all other 
grocers sell it in large jars at O4d., and in smaller 


ERATE LB RE RS: 


I t sa. 3 d., ac. 
f SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 
ul difficulty in obtaining, 
“PO " ind 


Kh Jelly. 











SIMPLE 
HOME 
TREATMENT 
Twenty 
Years’ 


CURED 


) unsolicited T monial n ome year r 












rT ° YOu CANT 
Which? HAVE BOTH 
Will you have a 


NaAsTy HEADACHE 








m 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 
ae} outs crosses we Dublin, 


CHAMEEE , CANADA 


THE 
STARS 
TELL 
YOU. 


4,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
\ TEST HOROSCOPE pmpt 


t P 
Simply s date, 
month, and year of bi time if 
y) known. Mr. Newton Verity | CA 
4, Duke St., Adelphi, London, w.c. 





Dr, MAGKENZIE’S 
tp SMELLING (| 
BOTTLE? 7 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 






















TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING 
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NEW 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
ray CF 


DESIGNS \x,.- 


YL 
Cc 
" 





Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
8tockhoim 
























Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS, 


R, 
R 


eo 


u 
I f y 5 6 Prudential Real Seamless Woy 
Half-Guinea 



















N AWAY 





GIVEN AWAY! 





ABSO- 
\ ery 
\ RUGS 

10 6G. 
Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
s, Hearthrugs. Overmantels, 
F eads, Linoleums, Bedding 
Table Linens, Curtains &c., Post 
Free ER, 


F. HODGSON & SONS 


na 


Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 











Miles and Miles and Miles 
—and then Miles more! 









1 





camel is no beauty walking, but it can walk ing largely t 
atural ‘Wood-Milnes’ upon its feet But it’s a question | 
camel could go if it had to walk in hard g bo 
never realise how much the jar, jar, jar els upon the 
went has been taking out of until \ * Wood-Milnes.’ 
‘Il feel the difference. Better protit. 1 the camel—and by 


NOOD-MILNE 


\f 


Best to let the Bootmaker fix them for you. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


The only sure and harmless treatment thet entirely destroys 
hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 
' , , 














it goes right to the root and destroys it for ever. 







Send no money; 





THE CAPILLUS MFTG. CO., 309, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 








PANSHINE wacic 
PANSHINE is the ever-ready domestic help. From the 


time \ up until all the work is done PANSHINI 


is a willing and able worker. If you are cleaning 


PANS, TABLES, LINOLEUMS, 
DISHES, FLOORS, OILCLOTHS, 
KNIVES, PAINT, BATHS, 
ENAMEL WARE, WINDOWS, TILES, 


except clothes and silver, PANSHINE 
and quickly do the work for you. 





For Cleaning Floors, 
Tiles, &c. 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH TO YOU 


and if presented duly filled in at foot, together with 1i4d., enables you 
to obtain from your dealer 


Sd. DECORATED TIN of PANSHINE 


Or THREE id. DREDGER PACKETS. 








NOTE TO TRADER 


lrader’s 
H. D. POCHIN & co., 
Limited, 
MANCHESTER. 








| O. Dept. This Coupon available until! March 315 t, ton, 








Q.—M weh, 1911.) 
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— CASSELL’s — 
HOME HANDBOOKS 








2 aper . I/- A series of useful Volumes for every House- | 6 Cloth 
net hold, averaging from 200 to 300 pages, net Covers 








The Home Lawyer By a Barris- Advice to Women on the Care of 
TER-AT-LAW { a : ee their Heaith Before, During, 
ee y and After Confinement. By 
waciaenes ieee ~< MEDICUS” PRACTICAL FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
r ont . . 
The Making of the Home. By | n Cookery Practical Housekeeping. By 
Mrs. S. A. BARNET H PHYLLIS BROWNE. 





Practical Home Cookery. By 
A. G. PAYNE. 

Elements of Modern Dress- 

| making. By J. E. Davis. 

4 Etiquette of Good Society. 
Edited and Revised by Lapy 
COLIN CAMPBELL. 

| Poultry and Profit. By WILLIAM 


; Bt . 
Our Sick, and How to Take * eae | 
Care of Them. By FLORENCE ? = 
STACPOOLE. . 


Vegetarian Cookery. By A.G. 
PAYNE 


4m7¥OO? Jwost 


Cookery for Common Ailments. 
By A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL | 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND ,% 
PHYLLIS BROWN! 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS or post free 1/3 from Publishers 


Os 


W. BROOMHEAD. 








¢ ASSELL AND 3 LIMITED, La Selle Sauvage, London, E.C. 





























THE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK J @ 


Or, Morning and Evening Prayers for every day in the 


© 


year, with prayers and thanksgiving for special occasions. 


Leather § Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., and the Rev. Samuel Martin. Cloth 


18s. Original Edition, with 12 Full-page Iilustrations Leather, J8s. 5s. 
New Eattion, Cloth, 5s. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ ® 


(2) een nee eset 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., ms Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


SR RR TT 


A BIBLE /f ppewrnped frig ——— wepepsedeied 
2s. 6d. 





iw penevas 





2s. 6 


COMMENTARY » New Bagg ncaa Sr. Matruew, St. Ma Sr. Lvkt 
Jor \cT t Hit \ ri KKOMANS 


HE 





( ORINTHIA : and II ( rlAN I t 
I i ( oO AN Pit \ NIA nad IM . 

FOR ENGLISH (icticsost tene cna fons: tenex, Jom 
und) JORDN, I ‘ I 

Old Testament. On 1 er paper.)—Levitices. 38. 


READERS Qo Re SS a 







































3s. 
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04TH ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. 


GOOD SOUND MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED 
at 15 to 50 per cent. below usual Prices. 
A FEW Sanenne WE OFFER. 








Stable and Coach 
House, £8 5s. 





Rustic Houses, 


Sek from 27/6 —, 





Ss 





Lawn Mowers, 12/6 Dog Kennels, 
rom 7/6 





Conservatories, 
£3 7s. 6d. 














pper, | Heating nee Incuba- 
4/3 Apparatus, 55/- tors, 226 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER GOODS. 


Pouitry Houses, Plant Propagator, 
f. 10 - 15,- 





Pigeon voces, 30/- 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


W. COOPER, 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


== Time will make your writin 
blacKer if you use Onoto Ink. 


Unlike ordinary ink, it cannot fade, but gets blacker 
the older the writing is. 
















Onoto Ink is so good because of the way it is 
made. Here is the science story. 

The actual ink is colourless, until the colouring matter is added. 
But this added colouring matter is only needed to let you see what 
you write. The permanent and rich black colour is due to a 
change brought about by the air in the colourless ink, which age 
keeps turning blacker. 

It is the clearest, cleanest ink to use—and will not corrode or 
spoil your pen. Ask your stationer or store for 
Onoto Writing Ink (Bluc-Black) 
Onoto Writing Ink (Iila 
Onoto Writing Ink (Kel) 


Onoto Copying Ink (iiluc-Blact 
Onoto Copying Ink (Bl. 


In bottles, 6d., 1/-, 
1/6 and 2/- each. 


~ Onoto 


Ink 
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DON'T WEAR A’ TRUSS! 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


** A Delicious Beverage of much greater 
nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 












c. E. BROOKS, 80, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C. 





—British Medical Journal. 
Tins, 9d., 14, 26. 
PLASMON is used by the Royal Family, 





















COCKROACH PASTE. Gua 





T a T Biack Beetles scien- / Ancient Egyptian 
KI CHEN ES S. tifically extermin- safle Mad 
ated by the UNION , ' ee " 
r Lowal iKsq., I . 


Mreael etc. I Guidance, Pla 





a es 
. Two years’ GUIDE 
added FREE if you mention this 
Magazine. 
Send birth date and 1/s P.O, 


J. P. HEWITT, 68, Division Street, SHEFFIELD. THOS. GOULD, Astrologer, Clare House, Whitchurch Road, CARDIFF. 







































Delivered 4 
for « 

S 

p 





with 
order 





CATALOGUE 
FREE. 

We send our mandeome Illustrated Manufacturers’ Catalogue 

f Ge i plate Post Free to 
your re It ! ety of e des | 
in Cruets 1) ! ( le , ‘ KB t 
Jars, Flowe ‘ | 8 
pre t lerm ‘Ask for Catalogue M 


Fork is sent post 
free for 1/3 





=e Get &WESu c= 


SHEPFIELD. 2)- in the £ 


This Magnificent Complete 





Sheffield Gutlery Service 


is delivered to all approved orders for 
2/6 with order, and nine monthly 
payments of 2/6 if you are entirely 
delighted and satisfied with the 
goods after full examination. 





The Knives are of Genuine Sheffield 
Steel of warranted temper and splendid 
f th iorette Handles carefully 
n hed in f ful reproduction of 
c est African Lvory The Spoons and 
‘J Forks manufactured from Columbian 
Silver, is a hard white metal bear- 

h indistinguishable 

f Sterling Silver—retains tts lovely 
ving white appearance under all con- 
f wear, and ts an ornament to 

any table in the land. When unpacked 
erat ed you are not completely 

ted, you are to returo 

ce e rn to pay carriage, 

ve ' itely refund every 


ve paid without discussion. 


= 51 Pieces For 25/-~ 








6Ta Kniv 6 Tea S; s 1 Mst Sugar Spo 
614 I 6ry 1 pr Sugar Tongs 
6 , e ¥ 2 1! ter Knife 
s : t i} Fork 
SD t rd Days’ Approvat 


a Discount of 











AX 














iter 


‘ Telegrams: “ILEKLEAN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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THE DAISY 
VAGUUM CLEANED 


f domestic dru y to minute 
tk at that—which is not possib ble 
ie old domest.c way. 


TH E DAISY WAY 


_Ry m of powerful suction the DAISY 
VACUUM CLEANER completely removes al 
tr f dust and dirt from CARPEIS, RUGS 
CHAIRS, UP- 








ily, 


sUIDE 
on this 


0. 
CARDIFF 








HOLSTERY, etc., 
ind with less wear 
ind tear than by 

the use of uster, 
brush, or * ater, 





Write to-day for 
Booklet to 
THE DAISY 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 
co., Ltd.,, 


Gravelly Hill, 
Birmingham. 


= 





Telephone 868 Enact. | 





£7 70 











ith 
low 


a: 
2, 


Q 





| GREEN (St: )forBrass ... 6d. 
| VELLOW for Silver .. ... 3d, | 
Send postcard and name of grocer for 


| 
i} 
| 





~ METAL 
— | 
POLISHING pen Hl 


eo 4’. WILL CLEAN 


7 /\s 

} “At ALL YOUR || 

iY \ \T yikes METAL ||| 
«)\ \y 


us WITHOUT ||| 

PASTE OR 

LIQUID POLISH | 
AND 


$4), AT HALF | 





va) THE COST. | 


FREE SAMPLES to 


The REDIO CO., Ltd., | 


Ow, ndelinteie Street, pare E.C. a) 








March, 1911 






























Sozodont 





Has it ever occurred to 
you how unhygienic the 
ordinary tin of tooth 
powder is ? 


Usually it is left open. 
allowing contamination. 


And dipping the wet 
brush in the powder 
makes the contents wet 
and nasty. 


Sozodont is in hygienic 
tins. Simply sprinkle on 
the brush the powder 
you require. Give the 
top a half turn and the 
tin isclosed. No contami- 
nation —no nastiness— 
no waste. 


Sozodont Tooth Powder, 
in 6d. and 1/- hygienic 
tins. Also in Liquid and 
Paste Chemists and 
Stores everywhere. 


MALL & RUCKEL, 
London and 
Manchester. 
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“*Cocoa for Madame.’”’ 





The Beverage of Vigour and Enjoyment. 


Fr ry’ am 


CONCENTRATED 
300 Grands oo 


wenn Qoeoa 


MAKERS TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS and to other Royal Courts of Europe. 








wetwrtioartiectect ect ects cto Note Foe Perret feartertmrtinrtortvebortcct eter tele Not Not Not Not 
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In the Shop 
Window 


Don’t get mixed 
when vou go to 
buy an ‘“every- 
day” watch. 
There’s but one 
with a reputation 


for quality — the 


INGERSOLL 
CROWN 5/-3anior se 


Midget 8/6 
Th > nn 1) , } lyf 1 {They ) t] ] > 
ere are many Cheaper, Dut none Oller more tian a Chahce 
th 
I 


mm. even at the outset 


Some dealers think more of the few pence extra profit they 
on interior Continental goods than of satisfving their cus- 


selling only dependable watches—like the Ingersoll 





p watch, go straight to the shop The jewelled 
h Ingersoll sign in the win- INCERSOLL-TRENTON 


Nn l » CTISUTe itistaction watch offers the same ecurity 
ina t I to the buver n 
The name is on dial of every high-grade watches that the 
i I ersoll does i the | ed 
' t l 

Ingersoll It is there for clas rhe wre sold 
protection. by Jewellers Prices from 21/ 


upwards. Send for our Booklet 


Sold by 12,000 British Dealers. “How to Choose a Watch. 


1 











H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 410, Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


Fully Guaranteed 


ACCURATE 
RELIABLE 


Thanet ity 
EKYAE i 


ALAR 





perenne 


14 
v2 
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SOLID VALUE 





Water is cheap. That is why you get 
so much of it in common toilet soaps. 
PEARS, however, is all pure soap in every 
particle, so that although its first cost may 
be a trifle more than that of the ordinary 
kinds, it lasts so long that its ultimate cost 
is very much less. Thus as a matter of 
economy alone, it possesses undoubted 
advantages over the low-priced _ soaps, 


composed of water and low-grade materials 


which injure the skin 


is both 


MONEY VALUE 
r Car S HEALTH VALUE 
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Frontispiece: ** The Lifeboat.” Drawn by G. Walenn 

To Save—Those who have Not Fallen, By M: ARCHIBALD MACKIRDY PA 

Iilustvated by Photograph ‘ : ; : 123 
A Schoolmaster’s Romance. Complete Story. By Haroty Hakrori Lil 

trated by Steven Spurrier. . 128 
Light. Poem. By Lrstiz Mary OyLer 134 
Beside the Still Waters . ° . ° : $35 
My Childhood's Heroes. By the Rev. Crartes Brown . : . ; 13 
Half a Chance. Complete Story. By Mary Braprorp Wuitinc. Ji/us- 

[ 4 HT Brow h ° ° e e 141 
Nature’s Cleverness. By FRANK Bonnetr. Jdlustrvated ; ' ; 148 
CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON, | Serial Story. By Mr GEORGE DE Horn 

VAIZE' Chaps. X XI. Lidusivated by John EF. Su le 154 
Before and After Marriage. By the Author of “‘ How to be Happy though 
Married” . ; : ‘ ; : ‘ 4 . 65 
The Privy Slanderer. An Unusual Story—with an Unusual Moral. By 
ApA CAMBRIDGI ; F : : F ; 08 
The Passing of Slumdom. The Story of an English Eden By HERBERT 
D. Wittiams. Illustrated by Photographs 74 
Vesper. By ALFRED W. LOMLYN, Mus. Bac. . : . " 7 p51 
Round a Sundial. By Amy LE Feuvre. No. 4.—From One Home _ to 
Another lillustvated by P. B. Hickling , ' . . . $2 
God’s Good Women. by the Rev. Canon VauGuan, M.A, 480 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT :— 
Lenten Dishes. By BLaAncne St. CLAtTR , ; ‘ ; 189 
The Brutal Brother a Blessing in Disguise. By Isanet Brookr-ALnpt fol 
Growing Old Gracefully. By Datsy bk. McL. Su {02 
Donald, the Herd-Boy. A Story tor Children. By A. FRAser Ro 104 
As Others See Us. No. 3.—Swelled Heads. By Epiryu HEenrierra Fow rt $07 
More about Our Competition, By THE Epitor 499 
Conversation Corner. By THE EpITorR 502 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAGES :— 
How, When and Where Corner. Conducted by ‘ ALIson” 594 
Leader and King. By the Kev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. 508 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Rerp Howari 509 
Sunday School Pages ; él , ‘ ‘ SII 
All — } 
, > 8 ; 
‘ jf f 
’ BILLIARD The most ——— Bottles 1/-, 
RILEY S TABLES. Perfect Preservative ob kag 
Roberts and Gray both made their record for the SKIN and 






breaks on Riley's standard tables. 





Keeps the SKIN 


nitiley’s t SOFT, SMOOTH as. 
= and 
av and Prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, CHAPS, 
IRRITATION, Etc. 







Table ty | COMPLEXION. ore 


It ts delightfully Soothing 


E. J. RILEY, Lid., Birch Works, Accrington. M. BEETHAM & SON, and Refreshing after Golf, 
47, A Al i 








CHELTENHAM. Motoring, Cycling, etc. 















































THE LEAGUE OF 


Tue following are the sums received from old 
and new members up to and including Jan. 31st, 
I9II :— 


21s. from Adelaide Matheson 
ich from Annie E. Nicholas, E. M. B., M. L. P. 
from Annie Dickins, Harold M. Flower, Miss 
I 
from Miss Brown, Miss L. E. Wheeler. 
Miss M. Cruickshank 
1. each from Miss Carrington, M. Rowe, M. A. J., 
\W e, ]. P., Miss E. M. Lane-Browne 
ch from Miss M. T. Lambert, Mrs. E. D. Field, 
M. M. Brown, Miss Howes, Harriet J. Clist, Mrs. Ross 
i. each from Mrs. G. S. Buckley-Williams, Mar- 
f from Mrs. M. A. Grundy, Margaret S. Wil 
lia Jent \. Smith, Lydia Fountaine, Amy M. Kelly, 
Mi | n, Miss Grounsell, Sidney Streeter, Mrs 
Benne M lr. Norris, Mrs. L. C. Little, Mrs. W. B 
Pratt, Miss G. S. Milne Home, Mrs. Amelia A. Foster, 
M Anne Self, Mr. Wm. DD. Douglas, Gertrude G. Berge- 
mann, Mr A. Urquhart, Rev. Harold E. Reed, Miss M 
Hay, Mrs. J. Mvhill, E. Porter, Miss Minnie lbenne, Miles 
H. Hember, Miss Hazard, Catherine A. Howell, Helen | 
Pearson, James Keedy, Katharine J. Edmonds, A. 
Barnes, M. Cookson, Rosetta Godfrey, Vivien 1. Ellis, 
M >. J my n. Mabel C. Coggin, D. C., S. Hawkins, 
Jennie Chappell, E. A. Roberts, Grace Hull, “ One of the 
league,” Douglas B. Carter, Miss Ethel Crook, J. M. G 
Pepper, Mrs. M. Dive Alfred St. Clair Buxton, Rose 
Finch, M. Bennett, Mrs. Ida Gordon Field, Miss Popham, 
E. Matson, Mi \. M. Hutchinson, Kitty Comely, Mrs 


Grant, Miss M. Jame Miss Thompson, Margaret Pur- 
field, Dorothy May Ingram, Miss R. Armstrong. 


aE. 





iS 


LOVING HEARTS 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: ** Love” tros., “ An Old 
Reader’ §s., Chatsworth 5s., E. M. Newnham 7s. 6d 
Total, £1 7s. 6d 

For Dr. Barnard Emigration Fund: E. M. Newn. 
ham 7s od 

For The British Home and Hospital for Incurables 
Annie Nicholas and Friends £2, A. B. (Ipswich) 3s 


Total, £2 3s 


For “* The Quiver Waifs’ Fund A. B. (Ipswich) 5s 

For The Invalid Children fid A ciation: “ Love 
10s 

Por The East London’ Hospital for Children: 
* Love TOs 


For The Salvation Army Soctal Work * Love” 10s 
For The Ragged School Unio Mrs. M. A. Grundy 1s 
Por The Disabled Fund of London City Mission: “A 
Sympathiser 1s. 6d 
Kor The Lepers’ M n Fund: H. B. (Jersey) 2s. 6d 
Sent direct to J) British Home and Hospital jor 
Incurahle £5 bank note No. 33846, £5 bank note No, 
19726, Miss Simpsons £5, E. W. 1). £1, Miss Wainright 
2s. od., Mis. Connolly ¢1 1s., “* Reader of Tur Quiver 


(Bristol) 5s., D. A. Z ~ 


Sent direct to Dr, Barnard H * Falkirk ” £20, 
A. B. (Ipswich) 5s., G. M. B. six pan { socks, E. A. D 
parcel t books, ete 

Sent direct to The Ragged School Uniwn : “ A Widow's 
Mit 2s. 6d., Y. E. S 

Sent direct to St. Gal VJisston ie 6d. 


Variners’ Society: “A 
(Jersey) £5, “* Martha 


Sent direct to The Shipwrecked 
Widow Reader of Tut Quiver” 
(Berkeley) 5s 








Help the Children! 





Your aid is once more asked by the 


Ragged School Union 


AND 


Shaftesbury Society 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, 
and badly children of 


necessary 


crippled, clothed 


Lordon comfort and uplift in 
life. 


support, and contributions are now urgently 


This noble work deserves everyone’s 


needed, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


Director, 
32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 





~_ <— = 
Mother and Nurse find their task both lovable 
and light when Master Baby is thriving visibly 
Baby, Nurseand 
ite of things to 





ind always ready witha smile 
owe th 


Mother alike s happy 








USED IN THE 
RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL 
NURSERY. 





yreat argument 


; proved its 


likes it, of course, but the 
for Neave’s is that experience hu 


Baby 











- 





value forth d mostdelicate infant 


Sold in tins and 4d. packets. 
f two penny 


ounsestar 


SAMPLI IN Sent Free on receipt 








| stam for postage Useful Booklet “ Hints 
apout Bary” post free. Mention this publi- 
cation. J th R. Neave & Co., Fordingbridge, 
| Baby t to have Neave's Food. 
‘cetmee 
a 
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CURE FOR nated Ain — sprwsrsemoveqery 


A 


Old 


6d BEFORE 
USE. 2° 
wn- ¥ = 





d upor Ate iE p< ~ causes difficulty in breathing, palpi- 
ull orga or affected by being surr anied te 


fatty 
Corpulency not only causes an seneenie figure, but makes ladies 
appear much older than they really are. 


A POSITIVE, SIMPLE AND HARMLESS REMEDY 





i eee ae 
” DALLOFF TEA 2s 


Recommended and Prescribed by thousands of Physicians 
all over Europe. 





ee N., Kent, y “Having already 
esults, 1 will « 1 


Mrs. c., ot Clifton, Bristol, 
Mrs. s. Elgin | writ Pe 














wurse © we Long 18, High Road, Chiswick, 
I we semi me another packet of 1) 
I 
‘your Tea Youn trie 
DALLOFF TEA acts at the same time as a Tonic to | Prive #6 and BE po 
the System, by acting upon the secretory organs, such : Send for instructive Booklet with 
as Kidneys and Liver, eliminating Uric Acid from the | 
Blood, and acting as a general Health-giver. ; 4 brinal s Che ! the 
A. S. WEHNER & CO., 28, Bath House, Holborn Viaduct, London. 








COUPON. 


J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" 


“How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ She Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.C. 


CorRNER, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enclose a 



















penny stamp for a Certificate cf Membership. 





Name 


Address 


Age 
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EXAMPLES OF BARGAIN VALUES. 





Household 
Linens 

of 
Durability 








HEAVY = DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 


om No. P.340, Wild Rose and — 
Ea 1 yd Fach 1 b yd Rech oat 


DINNER NAPKINS to mat yuare, per dozer ‘9 
SHEETS » Pure Linen She TOWELS u Hemstitched Linen 
wy rds, 2 border, 43 inches, 
Gra bleached  Linet a “wand 

er pa nel ( d 


SAMPLES and ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 











ROBINSON g CLEAVER Ltd. ae BELFAST. 
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THE LEAGUE OF 


TueE following are the sums received from old 
and new members up to and including Jan. 31st, 
I9otl :-— 


21s. from Adelaide Matheson 
I each from Annie E. Nicholas, E. M. B., M. L. P. 
’ from Annie Dickins, Harold M. Flower, Miss 
} 1 I x 
from Miss Brown, Miss L. E. Wheeler. 
Miss M. Cruickshank 
P i ch from Miss Carrington, M. Rowe, M. A. J., 
Dorot White, J. P., Miss E. M. Lane-Browne 
, { i Miss M. T. Lambert, Mrs. E. D. Field, 
M I vn, Miss Howes, Harriet J. Clist, Mrs. Ross 
I d. each from Mrs. G. S. Buckley-Williams, Mar- 
ga \ ef 
trom Mrs. M. A. Grundy, Margaret S. Wil 
lia nunie A. Smith, Lydia Fountaine, Amy M. Kelly, 
Mi Pearson, Mis Grounsell, Sidney Streeter, Mrs 
Bennet, M1 r. Norris, Mrs. L. C. Little, Mrs. W. B 
Pratt, M (,, S. Milne Home, Mrs. Amelia A. Foster, 
M Anne Self, Mr. Wm. 1. Douglas, Gertrude G. Berge- 
mann, Mr \. Urquhart, Rev. Harold E. Reed, Miss M 
H Mrs. J]. Mvyhill, E. Porter, Miss Minnie l)enne, Miles 
H. Hember, Miss Hazard, Catherine A. Howell, Helen E. 
Pearson, Jumes Keedy, Katharine J. Edmonds, A. 
Barnes, M. Cookson, Rosetta Godfrey, Vivien 1. Elis, 
Miss S. Thor n. Mabel C. Coggin, D. C., S. Hawkins, 
Jennie Chappell, E. A. Roberts, Grace Hull, “ One of the 
League,” | glas B. Carter, Miss Ethel Crook, J. M. G 
Pepper, Mrs. M. Dive Alfred St. Clair Buxton, Rose 
Finch, M. Bennett, Mrs. Ida Gordon Field, Miss Popham, 
E. Matson, Miss A. M. Hutchinson, Kitty Comely, Mrs 
Grant, Miss M. James, Miss Thompson, Margaret Pur- 


field, Dorothy May Ingram, Miss R. Armstrong 
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LOVING HEARTS 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : “* Love” tos., “ An Old 
Reader’ 5s., Chatsworth §5s., E. M Newnham 7s. 6d 
Total, {1 7s. 6d 78. 6d. 


For Dr. Barnard Emigration Fund: %. M. Newn. 
ham 7s. 6d 

For The British Home and Hospital for Incurables 
Annie Nicholas and Friends £2, A. B (I; swich) 3s 


Total, £2 4s 
For “ The Quiver Wail 
For The Invalid C] 


Fund A.B 


Ipswich) 5s 


ldren tid Association: “ Love 

10S 

For The East London Hospital for Children: 
* Love 10 

For The Salvation Army Soctal Worl * Love” ros 

For The Ragged School Union Mrs. M. A. Grundy 1s 

lor The Disabled Fund of London City Mission: “A 
Sympathiser ” 1s. od 

For The Lepers’ A! n Fund: H. B. (Jersey) 2s. 6d. 

Sent direct to The British Home and Hospital for 
Incurahle bank note No. 33846, £5 bank note No. 
19726, Mi Simy ns #5, E. W. 1). ¢1, Miss Wainright 
2 d., Mis. Connolly {1 1s., “* Reader of Tue Quiver” 
(Bristol) Db. A. Z. 58 


to Dr. Barnard Home Falkirk " £20, 


A. B. (Ipswicl s. G. M. B. six pan socks, E. A. D 
parcel of books, et 

Sent direct to The Ragged Sch Unies “A Widow's 
Mit« as. 64., ¥Y. E.'S 

Sent direct to St. Gi Visstov A. E. 2s. 6d. 


Sent direct to The Shif 
Widow Reader of Tur 0 
(Berkeley) 5s 


wrecked Mariners’ Society: “A 
Ivek ” (Jersey) £5, “ Martha 








Help the Children! 





Your aid is once more asked by the 


Ragged School Union 


AND 


Shaftesbury Society 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, 
and badly 


necessary 


crippled, clothed children of 
London 


life. 


comfort and uplift in 
This noble work deserves everyone’s 
support, and contributions are now urgently 


needed, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


Director, 


32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. J 
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— OM a’ ~~ i 

Mother and Nurse find their task both lovable 
and light when Master Baby is thriving vi ibly 
indalways ready witha smile. Baby, Nurse and 
Mother alike owe this happy state of things to 


USED IN THE 
RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL 
NURSERY. 


Baby likes it, of course, but the ; 


for Neave's is that experience has proved its 
value forthe youngest and most delicate infant 
Sold in tins and 4d. packets. 

IN Sent Free on receipt of two penny 
Useful Booklet “ Hints 
Mention this publi- 
Fordingbridge, 









reat argument 


SAMPLI 

stam for postage 

aBpouT Bapy post free 
J 








cation th R. Neave & Co 
Baby ought to have Neave's Food. 
——— 
a 
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CURE FOR es = Tie ‘MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


\ on 
tat An 


, and causes diffi ul Ity in breathing, palpi- 


t 
it fact, + rgat /ecome more or less affecte vy being surr< yunded by 


FORE Corpulency not only causes an > one figure, but makes ladies 
BE appear much older than they really are. 


USE. & A POSITIVE, SIMPLE AND HARMLESS REMEDY 


for this troublesome condition has been found. 
Dh Pleasant to Take—No Sf al Diet requ 1—( ne no 


Recommended and Prescribed by thousands of Physicians 
all over Europe. 





Dr. N., Kent, »\) Having already r 
I ee ‘ ts, 1 will continue to re 1 


Mrs. C., of Clifton, Bristol, :\ 
Mrs. S. Elgin: rites : pay «Se 


Wurse Stephens, 18, Mien Road, Chiswick, 


) hi pleased to tell 


wr Tea. Yours truly 











DALLOFF TEA acts at the same time as a Tonic to _ Pics 46a d BS per 
the System, by acting upon the secretory organs, such | : Send for instructive Booklet with 
as Kidneys and Liver, eliminating Uric Acid from the | octors’ Opinions. 
Blood, and acting as a general Health-giver. 4 ta 


A. S. WEHNER & CO., 28, Bath House, Holborn Viaduct, London. 











COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ‘**How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" Corner, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate cf Membership. 


Name 


Address snctnyeesoencenssusinsetiebiehennsneennieneienuianinaianntaaimanameeneinnts 





Age 














EXAMPLES OF BARGAIN VALUES. 


Household | HEAVY DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 


hegeeers No. P.340, Wild Rose and Ivy.) 


- 7 
Linens 2 yd Ka vd Fa if ; yds } ach 9 


DINNER NAPKINS to1 juare, per dozer 


of SHEETS on She TOWELS H Hemstitched Linen 





k border 43 inches, 
r dozet 
Gra bleached i en Diaper 


Durability | "Sous bea 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, tz. —e BELFAST. 
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Lolet. Soup ~ 
made ttem } 


Frutt €° H6wers ( | 


= | 
\ ; 
SS) 

















PLANTOL |! 
The name of this 
beautiful toilet soap tells 
the story of its composition 
~PLANT OFLLS— 


The oils extracted from fruit 





and flowers, gathered fresh and 





fragrant from Nature’s gardens 





and forests. No soap is more 









beautifully made—no soap 
is more fitted to serve 
the beautiful. 
PLANTOL 


always 
pleases 


4d. & 6d. 


per tablet 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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To Save - Those who have Not Fallen 


An Appeal for Prevention 
By Mrs. ARCHIBALD MACKIRDY 
(OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVERY) 
Author of *‘ The Soul Market,’’ ‘‘ Thirteen Nights,’’ etc. 


THE test wonder to most people larger sums of money for hospitals. Has 
rk hes in the field of anyone ever known of a hospital raising 
social Se e, Is the passion the world the standard of public health? Year 


at the wrong after vear we are asked to eave larger 

doles to prison missions, unemployed 
| narrow way that leads funds, and so forth, but does any con 
the ticids of golden tinuous good result 2? Year after vear, 


has always been un too, we are asked to support increased 

the wide road leading numbers of “ Rescue’ homes and matet 
hronged with feverish nity chazities; but instead of opening 

hose ho get out of the these portals to long lines of broken 
awlile watching the creatures, how would it do to go to the 

iat they see of the end of the line and find out what it is 

mazard journey Who that makes all these sad charities neces- 

reach the palace when the = sary and wipe out the cause? Why waste 


t tor the slum?) And = money on so many hospitals 2?) Why not 

a great measure eliminate by degrees the slums where are 

k national evils and bred the diseases that these places deal 
end. We are told) with? Why prefer founding * Kescue 

f the world is so much homes to stepping briskly to the source 


towed, in no country is so. of the sin that calls for them, and stop 
iven by all classes; the plague at its fount ? 
ll truthtul we must Through the years of intimate social 


it we are not on service I have seen, I have with a!l the 
Utopia. No not even power T possess pleaded for measures 
prosperity or happiness. that will prevent evil rather than those 
iow the world wags which deal with its results Phis attitude, 
asked for larger and thank God, is the attitude of all those who 
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can work indc- | of us who do 


pendently and | know are preach- 











vith no personal ’ } ing the gospel 
advantage in | Prevention every- 
view. where we go 
In the matte! Naturally wealso 
I cial reform } say * Seek the 
Ve need those lost save the 
isures that a ! And her 
I i to prevent £ it Tang Ss may 
levils rathet ( ( In one 
l those which cant } Ww, the 
tt 2 | \ \ 

Not long ago I | wor had 
isked te ter human 

peak « behalf |} em put int 
the Ragged { l hands t 
School Union in y the 
thern town \ OL (roe 
work ~p ( b . 
Deals to me, as (;ra mac ¢ 

loes all work for S | 

he you he lt 1s 
ise if <U \ lady 

| 

\ 1, ma | 
l ma I Ca 
in tal ‘ OS 

e of them thi iwainst 
Well, at *° S} 
onterence r N f H CHILE 4 i ne Tags 
1 much had 7 | ever, 
be ud of what had been done, we were and discovered what seemed to be a 
| ef great charities which in that child of twelve or fourteen years ol 
existed for the poor. Thousands of age. The lady called a ¢ ib, and took 
pounds each year were spent on them this dreadful bundle te one of the 
la new sanatorium for consumptive Salvation Army retuges. For a_ long 


just been built at enormous cost: wlule the poo! human animal eemed 
t the str ets were full of little boys dazed and utterly un 
newspapers and other things, and account of herselt \t night when the 


irl-children, s¢ intily clothed, dragged Salvation sisters tried t t to bed 
ut ill-ted babies. So we said: ‘ Look he did not know how 1 t in. She 
er your children, knock out your slums had never had a bed! She could not 
clisease will 4 ish of itself.” » dress herselt 1 | pel eit shi 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes, and the clubs had never had much except odd rags t 
Hoxton for the factory and coster lads wear, She was t und putt ne her hemuse 
| girls, their work is so fine because’ on over her dress! The Jady ought 
t is p niive, and prevention work is’ this girl to the Salvation Army home 

re effective and cheaper than any other came to visit her, and among other things 

Now as to Rescue” work, I brought her a tooth-brush. Amy_ had 

in the accepted sense of the word, never seen such a thin and immediately 


means cari for girls who have began brushing her hair with it. It 

the great social shy When girls are turned out that the girl was nineteen 

ied after their fall, they face life again years of age Her father was a tramp, 
ppled and wronged. How sad the and left Amy to her tate She was a 
pectacle is only those know who have product of that liberty which allows a 
much Of such poor creatures Those man to beget children how and when he 


+-4+ 








d then 


to 


ces 


nd then sl 


Limit ly 


TO SAVE -THOSE 
leave the helpless 
whatever Fate may bestow 
lhe mother had sold flowers 
and such things they 
died. 
; rescued, much toil and 
were bestowed on her, and 
mproved and became more 
is now in a laundry earning 
contributes often 


as 


1c 


and she 


fund for helping girls through 


herself had been so 
ed from destruction, 

many cases I could: tell you 
help has saved a girl 
the President of 


here she 


Mrs. 


Rae, 


uild of Good Life, at Hoxton, 


Pool 


me of a girl who had to fly 
n mother; the neighbours 
and overcrowded could 
in, so she went to the only 
uld help her, and Mrs. Rae 
the girl many hours before 
a shelter where she could 
it once Another ¢ 
of a girl turned out 
her drunken parents ill- 


ase she 


that 


WHO HAVE 


NOT FALLEN 


treated their children, and all the winter 
afternoon and evening the girl wandered 


about till a man—the poor child, seeing 
the fellow well dressed, called him a 


gentleman—met her crying, and hearing 
her story, promised her a comfortable 
home with his sister that night. He 
took her to a house of ill-repute, and 
with difficulty the girl escaped ; then her 
parents would not receive her, so a home 
had to be found for her. She, too, turned 
out wonderfully well, and is in a place now 
where she is greatly trusted and liked. 
Such is our work, sheltering and saving 
those who have no other friends. 


Wanted : A Night Shelter for Good Women 

There is a great need of a good and 
cheap night shelter for women and girls 
in some easily get-at-able locality, where 
a girl may find refuge and friends without 
having to wait to give a reference. Then, 
again, for the girls and women who earn 
a narrow living by casual work, we want 
a shelter where they may find a home and 
friends in their bitter need. 

There are many shelters for men besides 











, AND YE GAVE ME MEAT, 


OID IT UNT 





INASM\ 


425 


T UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE, YE 


CH AS YE DID 
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Men’s Rowton : a wer who, when 
Homes, and the money is short, 
common lodging tramp the streets, 





( where men Our shelter will be 
fare etter than cheap, yet it will be 
( but fo clean and homely. 

re ind irls The Trustees of 

1 ‘ but fe the Lewi Hill Fund 
distant cat for build a Row- 
lshelters. The ton House for 


of a_ central 
ter Is one that 


I have had only too 


women have asked 
me to become atrus- 


tee and help them 


clit 
1\ cle monstrated vith thre work. Asite 
me during night has been bought 


inderine in the and in a year’s time 


the fine building 
| London’s first Row- 
ton Hous for wo- 


men, will be pened 


reel Phi Veal 
I | pe the shelter 
tor vhich IT have 


rkedseveral yeas 


be opened | 


but this building will 








het e ima central 

tine 10) ) re L : , heels j ] thon and we 

re ana ( hit | just one shelter 

’ the r] , We Fe . 3 , more conveniently 
to God t hi i SO lace placed, where poot 

u tiie Ma a emen and girlscan 
eeded to tn the work. It doe come and tind refuge and trie Wemay 

us thinking of, the women and — thus beable t Lout a hel hand to 
—— ee ——— ‘ ee 











TO SAVE—THOSE WHO HAVE NOT FALLEN 


) poor young creature before she has from the country as servants, and in a few 
little relief at the price of her days find themselves in service in question- 

nd her virtue. Mrs. Booth able flats. When they make this ghastly 

the shelter, and from what discovery, they run away, and are thrown 


I f her work I am sure the girlsand — on the streets homeless and unprotected.”’ 
find true friends and helpers Since so much has been done now that 
S ition Army sisters. There is the storv of great need of the forlorn and 


wspaper or magazine that has — suffermmg women is put before the public, 
ited this shelter for good women. I feel the money to finish the work will 


Clerevi of ali denominations urge its not be lacking. 

est ment. Jyruth and the Lancet both We have just built a New Institute at 
I I a he « stablishment, and the Hoxton, and I erected one ot the rooms in 
fev. Thomas Phillips, of Bloomsbury memory of my husband. Her Royal High- 
Cent Church, writes in the Daily ness the Duchess of Albany came to set 
( egarding th helter scheme : the memorial stene of the ‘* Mackirdy 

















ROOM \T HOXTON NEW INSTITUTE, ERECTED BY MRS. MACKIRDY IN MEMORY OF 
HER HUSPAND, 


rable number of virtuous Room,” and it was a lovely function 
t difficult to discover a Now Her Roval Highness has graciously 
lodging for a night. Sister promised to become Patroness of the 


ah iperintendent of our Shelter for Women and Girls as soon as 
I rv work, dressed herself up one — it is ready 

t rvant girl fresh from the [ would also like a few annual sub- 
femployment. She was re scriptions to enable us to give a start in 
is homes because she had life to girls who show themselves worthy 

no} e, but she was welcomed most of help but who are destitute. 
Cor t certain house of ill-repute. I shall always be glad to hear from any 
| N flor a fact that often there — sympathisers who can help some of out 
irls who tind themselves sad and lonely sisters to a brighter and 


tion, They come up — better life 








A Schoolmaster’s Romance 


Complete Story 


By HAROLD HARFORD 





} remained in the school so much trouble What f 
t, head erect houlders squared vou been tellu het 
( ture of propriety * Don't kno al fairv tal 
t] | John Turner, boy replied, and ] 
iste] Sat il is own desk and hi lips 
ed ins t litary voungste1 That's it 1 ly lhe 
fore him vou know it ly i! Wi | 
1 ne reflected, * that to take a m 
th Miss Mabel with my cor 
nel! ha I red han fOr continue 10 ¢ 
such hair too! ] wish she tinue to give t i. to you 
that vou scoundrel quite so longer. Can I ber that 
“Yes, su 
n scoundrel in question was Right you are, tl ( 
trivil like an other practise | settle your 1 tal « rel 
ea ! ( Roger bout ) 
lel col over 1 
Armstré | Ihe bo | 
I n ] I bute ] i 
! i IncxXPp! ive im the Cuat ] 
marched to | 
| } iid the master Line ur wa 
] feet, marched he raced «¢ 
€ open space in front of John John Turne 
k, and st | ly at attention put a ] 
ly half of his halt Fhe fact t 
{ 1 1 id he felt that a pl kk le 1 ! ( 
| was onl i short hur nad i 
ld ] ite earlics em to ] 
But just hi 1 1 
| ( jor a moment the bul | ( 
ie ere at the back por ! ( cred 1 ( 
but 1 r back that the a tall lendes irl, Vv h detia 
i firm Jittl ia 
er, Rober ! 
1 I It Cy l \ 
t dodgi ] Sa 1 : If ] I 
i ing light 1 You she ! 
}) I that 1 « I 
pre ] * Did | 
f hit it the 11 
Ya ile a | | I 
l xe | 
1! j Kee ! 
. ‘ + it 1} 
e to t kept in HH | ( 
( TO COl ( | 
{ 

















that 
John 
your 
hly 
iselt 
hat 
ly 


ar anything about 


I don’t want to h 
him. He’s a perfectly good boy, and you 


don't understand hin 

Phat remark cut John rather deeply, for 
he prided himselt on understanding the 
children in his charge very thoroughly. 
But he understood the girl too, and the 
knowledge kept him patient, and kept the 
smile on his fact 
he is good at home,” he said 
\ At heart he is one of the best 
OVS In the school, but he is simply bursting 
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Spirits, a d he cannot behave a saint sh talkine about t 


elf If | did not punish him, the away from the hool 


ice would be a bear-garden before the She said something of t] 


eek was out.” “Well, I hope she won't We shall h 





bel \ 
He be it ood if you managed to put the attendance officer on her track 

the right \ e retorted for the and that would be a pit 
kindness of his tone only made her the more “I don’t think we need do that Sa 
If 1 t stop keeping him in the schoolmaster earnest] She says she 
| complain to the rector vill teach the lad herself, and sh« perfecth 





| nut possibl 
ething about d his opinior ire to wink at it for once, wouldn't it 2’ 
ther like mv ow1 Why not try to pet “rt ni t,”’ the rector replied dubioush 
e him to be elf Ife would ‘but one doesn't like doit that sort o 
t for vou thing. It makes bad feeling in the villac 
| hall do not the sort e- a Well, wel we hall se mm sorry for t 
d “It is vour business, and vou ought girl, but I can’t swallow her opinion , 
lo it I shall to the rector, and if | Bobbie. 
1 not do anyt shall take Be 
iy from the sche ind teach him 1 f Mabel car out r t? to the letter 
| it have hi ed by peopl ) ind at the end of the week B ¢ announe 
t underst th friendly i lence that ] iS not 
Having delivered that ultimatum, sh coming to school agair John Turner said 
ned before he could utter another word nothing, but he prepared to stand for 
1 slipped out of the door. He stood long as he could between the girl and t 
iring after her, his heart filled with keen rector’s desire to put in motion that part of 
( t] lay ] ! pet ( oO retuse t 
He knew eno of the story to under S | children 1 ool, | not an ca 
her nget J boy had been thx atter, for th rson ha own ideas « 
fa rite of tl yither, and the rl way t uld be do in the villa 
made up het to take o far a but three 1 | d in pea und the 
could the I ( place It \ ime ¢ | * er, wit ts cold mists 
’ to the dea { ide het » flerce ind bitter ra 
r defence of t scamp, and John In all that he had 1 little of | 
ier could appr e tha But it I Once or t ud ea othe 
make hi po casicl S! ha in the village ( or t l ! wandered 
od there bef her eve | round past t ottag | he lived 
ed with ne e had | but that | When met she retus 
ter vord to ’ ould ha tO Sé I thro 


around re her bur ; Peal ‘pny 
I i | i r the matter 10 cyve ot t t ! ull 

+} hefo: the buil , ares 7 oo a 

it | ul I beto 





ken lerabl \ ul f 
ecto! Ife hea t 1 epidemic ol 
Hullo, Turt it entl influen rough t 
id to f L' ve { e | B | is nm 
I to an ) ul i eat 1 , { led | 
i ren Ww ) » the sche 
vi I \ \ 1 re | 1) is Vt 
| | andh - vad outs 
[ 1 Il re | e Ar t F e aft k. watching 
| ering wl 
I i I i \! ) pr, 
] | i 7 1 





A SCHOOLMASTER’S ROMANCE 


For , ame a | 


jitter night 


suddet opened, and the girl's figure 
tood thet outlined against the light 
From the road, hidden among the 
idows itched with hungry eyes, and 


down the path to the 


e darkness on cither hand, 


gvatc, 
14 a nl { t she was looking for someone, 


that it might be on account 


him to move forward into 

f light before the gate 

rong ’ he asked. Can 
0) he exclaimed af 


Bobbie 


1 
aoctor 





know what is ihe matter 
Oo ightened 
It ) 1 he uid 
\ ( I do anything 
O 1 get him 1 don’t know 
now | thought he was 
| cart et ed to top 
ve the doctor! 


the man replied, “I 


things, and maybe 


ese 


before the doctor 


end someon else 


We can 


| ted, worn out with fear 
vord coming so quietly 
that wild night, com 
lf I can't 

I | shall go mad 
\\ ord she turned, and 
path to the open 


lurner was 


tle bed where the 


when the 


someone who knew what 


to do had taken 
her plac ce. Without a word she slipped down 


the stairs, while he tore a couple of sheets of 


paper out of his pocket-book and wrote a 


couple of notes, with one eve on the boy as 
he lav there 
little face so draw 

He had hardly 


turned, 


so still and lifeless, the merry 
n and pale. 


finished when Mabel re- 


lommy’s brother is downstairs,”’ she 


whispered. “ He will do anything you want 
him to.’ 
Quickly he folded up the slips of paper. 
‘Give him these,” he said. ‘“ This one 


and he is to wait for some 
The other 


is for my landlady 


things which she will give him. 


is to go to the rectory, and he must wait for 
an answer.”’ 

Without a word the eirl took the notes 
and disappeared down the stairs, and then 


he set 


so that 


to work, moving articles of furniture, 
to get to the bed. When 


noted, even in the anxicty 


it Was Cas\y 


she returned he 


of the moment, that something of the terror 
had gone from her face. 
“What is the matter she asked. 
Fell mn I must know. What has 
happened to him For a moment he 


looked at her 


doubtfully. 


It is his heart,” he said at last a 
happens sometimes, after influenza, I think 


we can save him, but it will be a hard night's 


work. Can you stand it 


“Of course I can 
“Ah, but consider. There are all these 
hours, and you are very tired as it is. |! 


must have son here | 


able 


icone can rely on. 


\re you sure vou will be to do anything 


that may “© wanted It 


not, you had 
better get someone to come in and help. 
Whether he alive or dead at the end of 
the night may depend on that.” 
She lifted her eyes then and looked at him 
calmly, quiet] 
| shall not fail,”’ she said. “TI know 


1 am tired, but Ll ca 
} 


n stand one night more 
tell me.”’ 
he insisted, 


1 will do whatever 
* You are sur 
“Yo. 3 


That's neht then. 


you 


would not risk it if I were not 


Will you go and get 


some water boilin We shall want some 

loths that can be wrung out of hot water, 
nd a few towels and things like that, and 
tL teaspoon or tw Do you know what 
time the attack came that frightened you 
Oo much 
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It was about nine o'clock.” 
[Then we should be safe for an hour or 
two. Your father is not at home?” 


‘“No, he has been away for a fortnight, 


and the other children are all in bed and 
asleep.” 
That’s 


more here. 


We shall 


As soon as young Rogers comes 


right. not want any 
back, let me know 

he 
continued his rearranging of the room. Then 
he sat by the side of the bed and gently felt 
It 
very grave, but he sat there and waited till 
came back and told him that the water 
was boiling. Then he directed her to place 
the he in 
and a few minutes later she came up again, 


She went then to do his bidding, and 


the pulse of the boy. made him look 


she 


things which needed readiness, 
with the news that the boy had returned 
from his errands. 

And here came a new fear, for the rector 
was out, and not expected home till mid- 
night. John had 
to the 


be 


been relying him 


Now 


done, but he gave the girl 


upon 


for doctor there 
to 
sign ot 
That's 


will 


gO was 
nothing 
his anxiety, 


all 


get 


no 
he 


when 


right said cheerfully 
He 


and 


he returns, 
And 


things we shall need 


my note 


he will know what to do. mean 
while, here are some 

rhe things in question were one or two 
little bottles, and a clinical 
They of the 
he had d himself when he first came 
to the found that the 


away. John 


thermometer. 


were a part store with which 


furnishe 


village and nearest 


doctor was five mules burner 


a man who by nature and habit looked 


Was 


a long way ahead 


And then the vigil began. ‘The e was an 
easy chair in the boy's room, and in this 
he placed Mabel. 

There is nothing to do just now,” he 
issured her ‘ . will tell you directly | 
want you, and in the meantime you had 
better try to go to sleep lL will watch.” 


For a moment the big blue eyes were raised 


to his, and for that moment the sleeping boy 
is forgotten 

‘You are very good to me,” she said 
simply ‘*T don't deserve this.” 

He put out a hand and patted her gently 
on the shoulder, because he must do some 
thing and he could not trust himseli very 
la 

lhat’s all rmght he said. ‘We can 
ilk about that to-morrow. You don't 


know what I would do for you if [ got the 
And then settled himself at 
the bedside to watch and to wait. 


chance.”’ he 

Only those who have themselves watched 
and waited in circumstances similar to his 
own will 
Every little while 


long the 
the would rouse, 
steal a glance at him, and slip down to look 
to the fire and the kettle, but it happened 
that the she slept, 


She was roused by a hand on her shoulder 


know how time was 


girl 


when moment came 
and a quick whisper in her ear, 

“Get the water, quickly,’ he said, and 
flew When returned, he 
was leaning across the bed, holding the boy 


she down. she 


up with one arm, forcing a spoon between 
his teeth with the free hand. 
‘Get a towel,”’ he said sharply. 


“ Wring 


it out in the water, as hot and dry as you 

can, and give it to me. Quick!” . 
She obeyed. The hot water scalded her 

hands, but she did not feel the pain. A 


few seconds only elapsed betore she stood 
the steaming towel ready. 
He unbuttoned the boy’s shirt, and placed 


beside him with 


it over his heart, and waited, while she leaned 
forward with straining, 

And then at last little colour returned 
to the cheeks and the lips lost their ghastly 
blue tint, and the man laid him gently back 


anxious cyes, 


some 


on the pillows and turned to her with a 
smile, 

That’s all right he whispered. “ He's 
safe for a little while now. We will pull 


him through all right. Go back to the chair 


and rest. There's nothing more to be done 
at present 

She went on the word, but not to rest 
All through the hours that followed she sat 
and watched him as he sat there beside the 
bed. What thoughts that sight brought to 
her no one has ever known, but perhaps 
they were made plain in what came at the 
end, 

Iwice more in the cour of the night 
there came _ those moment ot breathless 
terror, when the little heart stopped beating 
and the teeth clenched, while the sweat 0! 
death stood out on the cold forehead But 
twice more his smile came at the end to 
assure her that all was well And after the 
last time he spoke with a note of triumph 
in his vores 

fhe worst is over now he said Wi 
have ot hi through the yi st dangé 
und we can be ea What's the time, SIX 























‘‘He unbuttoned the boy's shirt, and placed it over his heart.” 


ally come at intervals of 
the one at midnight was 
vill not have any more bad 


peaking there came a gentle 
loor below, and _ the ,girl 
the stairs. A minute later 


! the doctor was at her 


of the child, and then he turned to them as 


they stood, side by side. 


rhis has been a good night's work,’ he 


said. ‘‘ You saved his life between you. 
When Maxwell turned me out of bed and 
told me what it was, I never thought I should 
find him alive. The nurse is coming to look 
after him now, and you two can go to bed. 


he said. “Have vou 


en Oh sood, good !”’ 


two he spent in examination 


433 


You have earned all the rest you are likely 
to get, and a good deal more. My car’s 
outside, and there’s nothing for me to stop 
for. Good morning.” 
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He vanished through the door and down insulted you, and how IT ti 


ok him away 








the stairs, and for a moment the man and from the school, and now you } ave saved his 
the girl stood, looking at one another. And life, and ] " She broke off then, and 
then he put out his hands and took possession — hid her face in her hands rhe strain of the 
ot both of hers night and of all those past days had worn 
It's all right, deat he said, huskily. het out, and she swaved where she stood, 
(here’s nothing more to feat John Turner was honestly under the im- 
She was near to breaking down, but for pression that 1 arms went round her to 
this last minute she kept the control of save her from falling. 
herself She glanced at the sleeping boy “Don’t talk like that,” he said. “| 
and then at the door understood all the tin I knew why you 
Come outside she said. “ There is did it. Don’t take it to heart like that 
mething I must say to vou.” For she was sobbing as though her heart 
She led the way, and there was nothing would break 
f him to do but to follow her out of the lor a moment he waited, and then wit! 
m And there on the narrow land one hand he gently raised her face, com- 
she turned and taced him and spoke ot pelling her te look at him, and the power 
the thing that as troubling her honest that controls these things gave him good 
heart words to Spe ik to her in that hour 
It was soon after he got ill,’ she said. + ‘* Dear heart he said, ** there’s nothing 
He was delirious one night he it to be sorry about It’s all « ver now, and 
up in bed and spoke to me as if he thought you are not going to be troubled any more. 
| was mother Sh topped then, and the Wi have fought with death this night 
man made a little motion of protest, but and we have won After this we will fight 
lifted a hand, and went on with het all the other fight togethe 
For a moment she lav there till in his 
Hle said, and these were his very words: arms, looking up at him with great wonderin 
Ye mother, I will be good with Mabel eves. And then there dawned in them a 
I can’t be good all the time. You won't new, Strange leht, and her arms came 
nd so long as I don’t worry her, will you stealing up so that presently her han 
Do you understand He said that lipped round his neck 
But why '’—there was infinite distr He bent his head and ki 1 her on 
in his voice why tell me this Why lips, while the first faint light of dawn car 
muld you What is troubling you tealing in to show them the way to a ne 


Don't you know? You know how |! and better da 
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LIGHT 


“Ts sweet to see the pearly light of dawn 
Half veiled by mist, yet bursting through at last 

In all the splendour of the golden morn ; 

And, later, when the noonday heat is past, 
To watch the sunbeams fade in evening's calm, 

Che shadows fall at the approach of night, 
And feel that daily we are kept from harm 

And guided to our labours by the light 
A lightless world! A dreary, black abyss ! 

Ah, we can picture what that world would be— 
So let us rather glory in our bliss 

And work while light is given us to see, 
And ever pray that in our hearts may shine 


That precious Light—the heavenly Light divine 


Lesuik Mary OVLER, 
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The Three Cords of Love 


Mages I e kinds of love—perhay 
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mind; it is intellectual sympathy—com- 
munion, IL think our love for God plays 
successively each of these tunes. We begin 
with the heart; we say, ‘‘ Our Father” ; 
we try to work for our Father. By and by 
the vision of wonder breaks upon us—the 
love of the soul; we bow with admiration 
before mysteries of the universe. At last 
comes the glad morning—the love of the 
mind ; we begin to know God—to commune 
with Him, to speak with Him face to face as 
a man speaketh with his friend; that is 
the manhood of our love.—REv. GEORGE 
MATHIESON, 


t ¢ 

Christ Our Guide 
W* have often to travel solitary ways. 

Some of us have perplexed paths to 
tread. Some of us have sad memories of 
times when we journeyed in company with 
those who will never share our tent or counsel 
our steps any more, and, as we sit lonely by 
our watch-fire in the wilderness, we have 
aching hearts and silent nights. Some of us 
in companions and helpers 
whose words are wisdom, whose wishes are 
love to us, and may tremble to think that 
atter a while they or we shall have to tramp 


on by oursels rhere is a presence which 
never ce part which move before us as we 
journey, and hovers over usas a shield when 
rest ; a cloud to veil the svn that it smite 
us not by day, and a pillar of flame as the 
ht fall being ever brightest when we 
1 it most, and burning clearest of all in 
the valley at the end, where its guidance will 
only cease, because then ‘‘ the Lamb that 


is in the midst of the throne will lead them.” 
Rev. ALEXA? MAcCLAREN, D.D. 
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Avoiding Disappointments 
LL of us have more disappointments 
than we If we would 
learn to look upon life as an unfolding story 
of varied incident and ceaseless change, rising 
to its glorious climax, the ups and downs of 
it would seem less crucial to us. It hurts to 
be jolted out of our ruts ; it is hard to beat 
losses, and sometimes harder to sustain wisely 
the inflowing of abundance. It wears upon 
us to toil for a great end, and to come fat 
hort of it. Yet there should be no real dis- 
ippointment in all this, for we have no pro- 
mise of immunity from change, or from failure 
to obtain our desires. If we expect to be 
undisturbed in a complacent walk we shall 
be disappointed. If we expect interrup- 
tions, we shall have fewer of those experi- 
ences that we commonly call disappoint- 
ments. 


need to have. 


? + 
Prayer for Sleep 


tgp give me ep, for I am tived and 
worn 


And heart, and brain, and nerve alike are 
spent : 
127i I desive, oblivion and content 
Until the morn 
Lord, pive wie sieep : te ve tless day with pain, 
Returning, haunts me, while unnumbered host 
Of things that ha heen, ov shall be, lik 
Sweep throug the brain 
Lord, give w t if a tossing t 
Of ld un) r ts thought I drift 
Warde f ] heacon nad 
iy ref 
lord, give n for truly I ha ty n— 
Faultily of d , I think 
I and 1 uv fas on the ! 


vd, g i { Th r } in 
if 
With mvsli it } ; fever ( 
( l ind 4 d 4 nh 
grant w r I } ; td pila i 
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QUIVER 


Derelicts 


O* a recent journey to Porto Rico, whik 
facing a terrific storm, I entered into 
conversation with a man who knew the seas 
and who was master of the ship. I said to 
him, ‘‘ Do you tear the storm ?”’ “‘ Notin the 
least,” he said ; ‘‘ for by good seamanship we 
are able to weather almost every storm that 
has swept across the mighty deep.” Then I 
said, ‘Do you fear the fog?” And he said, 
‘* Not to any extent, because different vessels 
have a definite track along which ordinarily 
they sail, and we know just about when and 
where to expect other vessels on the high- 
way of the seas.’’ ‘* What, then,’ I said to 
him, ‘‘do you fear the most?” And he 
said, *‘ We are the most afraid of derelicts 
for a derelict is a dismantled, unmanned 
ship. It is a ship sailing to no harbour, a 
ship without a compass, without 
without 

As he spoke, it occurred to me that ther 


a crew, and 


a Captain. 


were a vast number of derelicts to-day all 
about us in life—men who have no captain 
on their vessel, who have set out for no har- 


bour, but drift idlv with the tide, a menac 
to all others who would lead the 
of no use to themselves, 
serving other 

derelicts.—RE\ 


best of live 5 


God save 


J. WILBUI 
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The Divine Longsuffering 
gga ies R to be patient in bearing 
vith the defects and infirmities ol 
of what sort socver they be— 
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Making a Monument 


we for something Do good, and lea 
behind you a monument ot virtue that 





the storm t e can eve tre Wi 
our name kindne lov ind mercy 
the heart thie tho i 1 con l 
contact th year by veal iwilln 
be forgotte N oul ur d 5 
will be as | le on the t it \ 
leave behind ; the stars « the brow 
evening. Good deeds will shine on the ¢ 
as the tal of heaven kev. LHoMmas 
CHALMERS, D.D 
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According to Your Faith 

N the degi that we open ourselves t 
| the overtiowing tide ot Ut immanent 
and transce I fe ) jake oul 
elves channels through which the Infimt 
intelligence and power can rk IRI 
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M* childhood was passed in what 
would be commonly regarded as 
very narrow circumstances—an _ agricul- 
tural village of some goo inhabitants, in 
a day when many men and boys were 
employed upon the land, and when 
agriculture as an industry seemed to 
thrive in England. But no labourer ever 
throve. pore could he on eleven shillings 
a week which was the standard wage in 
my time, raised to twelve shillings on the 
agitation carried through rural England 
in the ’sixties by Joseph Arch. I began 
te in my father’s footsteps as a 
labourer on the land when I was little 
more than an infant. My rate of wages 
was threepence per diem. To earn that 
[ walked about two miles to my work each 
morning, starting at six, and returned 
home twelve hours later. I had my 
heroes a heroines then; but they were 

t farmers nor farmers’ wives. Agricul- 
ture ind the sort of serfdom associated 
vith it | came to hate with all my heart, 
ind I left as soon as I could. 

But I had my heroes—some of them 
1 real | some of them in literature 
for I had been reading ever since I was 
three years old, and had been told by an 

cle! ibourer at six that I should be 
i pa some day. 
A Daydream and its Aftermath 

I dreame 1 of my heroes, not at night, 
rl slept too soundly, but in the day time, 
often, It may be feared, when I ought to 
Nave been at work, and once, having been 
paid I veekly Waves In coppers (‘), I 
uid it dow m the edge of an old gravel 
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pit that I might play with imaginary 
people whom my fancy brought about 
me. I had a great hour on that summer 


evening. It would probably have been 
forgotten long ago, like many of its kind 
I had escaped for a while from the dreary 


monotony of life, by the aid a vivid 
imagination, through ‘“‘an ivory. gate 
and golden” into fairyland, and I was 
a prince therein; but when I came back, 
my eighteen pence could nowhere be 
found! Round and round the pit I 
searched, but it had gone, and I knew 
what it meant at home where there was 


a bare cupboard, for father was an invalid, 
and every farthing was wanted to provide 
the bares 

Many a time since, on my return to that 
village, 1 have looked round the gravel pit 
and recalled the bitter tears of that 
summer evening. But I never found my 
week’s wage, and the mystery of its dis- 
appearance remains unsolved to this day. 

Still I had my heroes and heroines. One 
of them was a labourer, a grave-faced man, 


necessities. 


who worked with the others in the field, 
swinging his scythe or using his sickle, 


had not begun. A 
was, who could 
1 mend 
drank, 
lose 
among 
brutes 
4 


- 


machines 
man he 
a hurdle, 


{ol 
superior 
thatch a rick, or make 
a gate, who never swore nor 
and who had never been known 
his temper. I think of the men 
whom I worked in those days, 
some of them. I shudder even now 
recall the coarse and foul speech of some 
of them: and then there rises to memory 
this man, a man of few words, patient, 
thorough, faithful in his work, dignified, 


reaping 
kind ot 
{ 


as 
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a man with whom nobody ventured to 
take liberties. I never heard him blamed 
by his employer, who could swear at other 
men. I worked behind him day atte 
day, ‘laying bands’’ in harvest time, 
or singling turnips. Often and often his 
righteous soul must have been vexed within 
him by the ungodly speech and conduct 
of his mates, but he held on his way, 
God-fearing, Bible-loving. A son of God 
without rebuke in the midst of a perverse 
company, among whom he shone as a 
light in the world. 


Heroines in Real Life 

In real life I do not remember any other 
hero of my childhood. But I had heroines. 
was a woman who for eighteen years 
never rose from her sick-bed. There she 
lay in a cottage, some spinal trouble het 
affliction, het the sheet 
on which she lay, one of the sweetest faces 
She had never been known 

to repine. All sorts of people visited her. 
She was interested in all that went on in 
the village, particularly in the welfare of 
the strong and thriving Baptist church. 
On all sorts of difficulties she was 
ulted. She seemed to lie there thinking 
of everybody’s affairs, entering sympathet 
ically into them, thinking a way out ot 
difficult situations, senling for people and 
advice. No one was bette! 
community. It may 
any body wielded 


(ne 


face as white as 


imaginable. 


Con 


giving wise 
known in that littl 
be questioned whethe 
ater influence 
My chief heroine, however, was my 
Sunday-school teacher. In our Sunday 
hool scholars were moved up according 
reading power, and it 
pass while still a child I found myself in 
of big and awkward tellows at th 
yp of the school. It was our privilege t 
into the chapel for lessons, and to sit 


to then came t 


the table pew which at that time wa 
ver the bapt tery All was anarchy in 
time that I entered the clas Phi 
teache a well-meanin man, had no 
of control He had no gilt and no 
The | ro im be dehed 
i | rid ile | him t | hye Nal till 
ken-hearted 
In d ~ ratiol me ha Ihe ent | 
ihter to tea ne of the me 
traordinal \ ¢ 1 ever kne n 
{ t ited Cl | with het lacuit 


highly trained, widely read and with broad 
sympathies, and a most earnest Christian 
woman. She had only just returned home 
and had started a small private school for 
girls. 

She simply set herself to win and to 
save us. With some of the older fellows 
she could do nothing, and they soon left. 
lo the rest of us she gave herself. Her 
rooms at home were opened to us, often 
three evenings a week in the winter time. 


Her books were at our disposal. She 
taught us history, arithmetic, and some- 
thing of science. A singing class, with 
a tonic sol-ta teacher who walked two 


miles to instruct us, was held through two 
winters. 


In every part of our life she took an 
interest. She pleaded with us and prayed 
with us individually, and when I left 
home for a distant town she wrote me a 
letter every week for nearly two years. 


And this she did for others. She pursued 
this same consecrated course at other 
places, and [ question whether there were 
many women in England in her time who 


did a greater or more abiding religious 
work. I owe her a debt that I can never 
repay, and to-day I worship her memory, 


The Heroes of Literature 


So much for real life. Now for litera- 
ture, history or fiction. 
It may be very readily concluded that 


the range of literature open to a lad in 


my circumstances Was not’ extensive. 


Our mud cottage contained very few 
books, and the only library accessible 
was that of the Sunday school, and a 


terribly poor affair that was 
We had, however, the Bible, and nobody 
is destitute of ! 


literature who has that. 
home moreover, the 


Book Was 
while both in the day school 
Baptist church and 


In my 
We I] r¢ ad, 


connected with the 


in the Sunday school we were encouraged 
to commit passages ol Scripture to memory, 
Joseph, Mos Gideon, Samuel, David, 
Jeho haphat I lah, Hezekiah and Paul 
ere Vel real persons to me and some 
of them were my hero Perhaps es 
pecially, Gideon, with his) 300° nen and 
oung David i the matter of Goliath 
ind the lion and the beat How olten 
has one gone over those old stories in his 
nely da in the fields scaring birds or 


if 


MY CHILDHOOD'S HEROES 


tendil ttle! It only needed a little 
imagil on and there was the ] lace 
where Gideon and his men drank, and 


vyondel place where the sling, which 
even now a farm boy can use, was so 
skilfully used that the immense giant 
fell prone to the earth, and the valley 


rang with the shouts of an emancipated 
Israel. I think 


But happily there was other literature 
besides the Bible, some of which helped us 
to understand the Bible better. 

There was Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” my only companion for weeks at 
one time. When it first arrived at our 
home I read it through seven times, and 
fairly revelled in it. I think Faithful was 





David the shepherd 
boy the drudge ol 
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ae in to L______ 
et th ie de 7 Haines 
Sund ‘ nine in (W his 1 h be 
nte th tine 
my hted! A slow and laborious 
process before paraffin came to be used 
And what more natural than to transform 
ne 1 old chapel kee pel and the 
bDOy Vv held his candle into Eli and 
Sam 


uel etting ready the courts of the 


Worshipping people 
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REV. CHARLES BROWN * 
mes Preside of the National Free Church Council). 


my hero of the first part; but of the whole 
book Great-heart was the inspiring figure : 
always going over the ground with pil- 
grims, helping the boys, protecting the 
women, fighting the giants, and caring 
for everybody, yet never going over the 


river into the glory himself. Surely he 
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was altogether admirable. There was 
nother book read and re-read in those 
days—probably it came from the Sunday 
chool library ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


What an immense impression it made on 
the mind of a child! What hatred of all 
kinds of tyranny it created; and how the 
lovable old negro, the the book, 
won the chivalrous sympathy and admin 
who altogether 
tyranny of a low and 


hero of 
ation of a lad was not 
unfamiliar with 
brutal type. 
Other literature came to hand in ways 
that can scarcely be explained. Scott 
and Dickens, regarded rather suspiciously 
in Puritan households, were nevertheless 
read, and one was introduced to the story 
of the Crusaders in the “ Talisman” and 
‘“Tvanhoe,” and persons like “Sam Weller” 
and ‘ Jo the Crossing sweeper,” and little 
Oliver Twist’ and fom Pinch,” and 
Nicholas Nickleby ” and ‘‘ Jonas Chuzzle 
wit,’ and * Sairey Gamp,”’ began to move 
in the chambers of one’s imagination. 
But I am not any hero that 
appealed to my worshipping faculty from 


aware ol 


fiction in those early days. 
I have, however, two heroes—one a 
whom I learnt 


person, the other a type 
to reverence if not to worship in my 
childhood. 


I was born and brought up within 
about two miles of Naseby battle field. 
Often I staved for days together at a 


farm lodge in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. It was no uncommon thing for 
ploughmen and labourers in those days 
to pick up bullets that had sped from 
ktoundhead or Cavalier guns on that fateful 
day. The sum of each was 
readily obtained for trophies. I 
remember quite early in life holding some 
of them in my hand. One of the regular 
excursions of the Baptist day school was 
to Naseby Obelisk. Ihere we read the 
inscription, and were t ovel 


ninepence 


these 


ld the story 
Stuart tvranny Was 
man was who 


ain of how. the 


broken, and who the brave 


did it. My father was a great admirer 
of Oliver Cromwell, and my _ mother 
adored his memory. They had their own 
version of things, which was ve y near to 
Carlyle’s, though they had never read him. 
Cromwell was to them the man who had 
saved the liberties of England, and who 
fought his battles in the name and strength 
of the Lord. 


The Hero of the Christian Church 

The other hero, and the last that I will 
mention in this paper, was the Christian 
missionary. To me _ he has _ always 
been the hero of the Christian Church. 
rhe missionary meeting was the one 
thrilling meeting of the year. One of the 
first Baptist missionaries to China, Mr, 
Laughton, received a part of his training 
in the home of our minister, a godly and 
accomplished man, who prepared young 
men for the Christian ministry. From 
him I first heard about China, and saw 
for the first time specimens of the Chinese 
language. Then Saker came from the 
Cameroons, and James Smith from Delhi, 
and a coloured man from somewhete ; and 
I never saw a missionary without awe 
and envy, and never went to a missionary 
meeting without longing to give myself. 

One thing may be said in closing this 
paper. For the most part the heroes and 
heroines of my childhood are my herocs 
and heroines still. They have never been 
the millionaire, the soldier, the adventurer ; 
they have always been somewhere in 
the region of religion and philanthropy, 
people who cared for the wronged, the 
down-trodden and oppressed, or people 
who quietly endured and bravely and 
patiently suffered, and who thus overcame, 
And among them all even to-day the 
Christian missionary stands supreme. He 
is of all men to be envied and revered 
who carries the good news of salvation 
in Christ to people who have never heard 
it, and who in doing so sacrifices much, 
and often lays down his life. 





This is the first of a remarkable series of stories, hased on real life, and giving glimpses 
of an under-world totally unknown to most of us. ‘ Resker’s Rents’’ stories will 


appear from time to time, the second—* Jorrocks’’—in our next number. 


Half a Chance 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


“Tr ain't mv fault, Sister; I've never ’ad herself at the night-school and demanded to 


chance !”’ be ‘‘ learnt to read.”’ 
lhere was a defiant glance in Jess Bloxam’s Sister Helen welcomed her warmly and 
ye as she spoke, a glance that showed that began to “ learn’’ her without delay ; but 
she knew she was going to be contradicted dire disappointment awaited her. Jess was 
fully expected it, in fact, and was quite utterly thick-headed where books were con- 
prepared to mect it with all the force of her cerned, and as for submitting to discipline, 
very powerful vocabulary. such an idea was entirely foreign to her. 
But, to her surprise, no contradiction was She brought nuts into school and cracked 
forthcoming. them like a monkey, flinging the shells 
And God knows that that’s true!” about with complete unconcern; she talked, 
said Sister Helen, in a voice of such infinite whistled, and sang as the mood took her; 
compassion that Jess stood still and stared she openly defied her teachers, and when they 
her in amazement. requested her to leave the room she planted 
Why Jess Bloxam came to the night- her arms on the desk in front of her and 
chool, no one could guess. <A true child dared them to touch her. 
of the slums, she had never known a father ; “ T'll stay ‘ere as long as I like, and you 
her mother was by profession a rag-picker, can’t make me go—not unless you fetch the 
and by habit a drunkard ; kicks and curses coppers to put me out!” she remarked, 
were all the maternal attentions that she and Sister Helen was quick to seize the 
had ever received ; and though an attempt opportunity. 
had been made by the Education authorities ‘Please stay as long as you like,” she 
t for instruction upon her, she had _ said politely, and signalling to her helpers 
generall icceeded in eluding them That to leave her, she sat down by the table 
I with her fingers, no one could and began to ' make entries in her note-book. 
lispute ; at the artificial flower trade she ** Ain’t your supper gettin’ cold ?”’ asked 
uld beat most of her companions, and — Jess after a while 
though steady work was abhorrent to her, ‘Not colder than yours !’’ returned the 
she endured it for the sake of her bread little Sister. 
and butter, and even more for the cheap Jess laughed. She could appreciate that 
finery that it enabled her to buy kind of retort, and she began to think 
Zit } th 


he night-school 2? That was a that her teacher was not such a “ softy 
juestion that Helen Trent-——Mission Sister after all. 


the dingy group of courts that was known ‘** How old are you ?’’ she asked suddenly 
by the general name of Resker’s Rents Such a question would not be answered, 
had asked herself many a time, but nevet of course, but the Sister’s refusal to reply 
ith a hope of an answer No influence would be a fair ground of quarrel. 
I | seemed to have touched the girl’s Che quarrel had to be deferred, however. 
ugh nature; to induce her to attend a “IT was twenty-nine my last birthday,” 
ervice on Sunday was absolutely impossible ; said Sister Helen ** How old are you?” 
the singing of hymns was repugnant to her, “ That's nothing to do with you,” said 
the most lemn warnings and the most Jess rudely ‘You'd better mind your own 
In ils were alike wasted on her: business and not go nosin’ about after mine 
rel fant, overflowing with animal If you pry into our place, you'll get what for, 
pirit t seemed useless to try and gain and so L tell you. I don’t hold with such 
any hol r} 


hold oO her, till one night she presented ways !”’ 
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I 


uight-school ? ” 


do vou co 
asked the 
thrust 


Chen why 


The 


THE 
me prying into my 
> Sister. 


med to silence 





countel See ic > 

r the moment, and when Sister Helen 

lanced at her, she saw that her brows were 

knit and that a look of perplexity shadowed 
er tace 

I'm blessed if I know ! "’ she said at last 

Is it because »ou want to learn ?’’ asked 

suistel 

\ still fiercer frown tollowed the question, 
nd Jess began to drum a tune on the desk 
efore het 

It ain’t no good trving to learn 

said It make no odds, even tf 
oes think 'e knows a lot!’ 

Sister Helen looked up quickly Was thi 
he clue that she had been waiting for ? 

Did he ask you to come to the night 
chool ? she said, without seeking to know 
ho the mysteriou re might be. 

Shouldn't ‘ave c if ’e ‘ad ! r 

t Jess sharply No business of " 
ir aS I can see! 

Then why did you come 

I didn't come because of ‘im! said 

with a scornful laugh 
Sister Helen sighed involuntarily the 
lue seemed to have snapped off in her hand 

1 she did not know where to seek for a 

one; but there w a latent strain of 

mesty in Jess Bloxar and in anothei 
ent he spoke ivgain 

P’r’aps I did come because of m I 

n't know he uc 


Tell me about him ! 
4] 


Nothin’ to tell nort 
elf the be ot the 
ot 1 \ nh 
thinks the l 
wu att” 
Her tone wa itting t 
Sister Helen di ied 
t underlay 1 
And you ld like 
1 he } 
No teat ried 
{f Watson ell 
tin’ to read | t 
iny i ( ha lau 
] Dpcin ible to! 
h ecret 10 
| first ti ) 
ff { 
he shuttled uw 


orld, ’¢ 


! All 


painted on a 


dot 


QUIVER 


You will 


oon get on with your reading, 
if you take pains,”’ said Sister Helen en- 
couragingly, [ can promise you. that. 
And now will u help me to carry these 


books home ? There are rather more than 


I can manage 


** Don't careifI do!” said Jess eT udgingly 


But it was something that she did not 
refuse, and when they reached the Mission 
House she said ‘‘ good-night’”’ with very fair 
civility. 


I shall her yet 
hopeful thought that night, 


more 


win was 


Helen's 
and when Jess 
the 
there was, beyond doubt, a look of interest in 


her facethat had n 


once at 


ippeared night-school 


ver been seen there before 
During the whole evening her attention never 


flagged, and when three more equally suc- 
cessful lessons had gone by, the Sister told 
herself that here was a plain proof that 
faith and patience were not always un- 
rewarded, and that seed sown did somc- 
times take root and spring up 1mm its 
cason 

And the ve next time that the night- 
school assembled th crash came ! 

Christmas was just past, and Boxing Day 
festivities had left a spirit of disorder behind 
them the girls were all inclined to be tire- 
some and the ringleader of the party was 
Jess Bloxam, who was In a state of excite- 
ment that nothing could moderate. 


Don't come preachin’ to me |’ she cried, 
when Sister Helen approached her with a 


vhispered word of remonstrance. “ I don't 
are tuppence for yer old night school ! 

ki. says ’e’d just as soon [ couldn't read 
e like me all right without that!” 

fhe one thread ot intiuen by which 
Sister Helen had hoped to guide her was 
broken—that was quit clear. \ tawdry 
I flashed on her finger, and in her exulta- 
tion at havin ecured the much-prized Alf 
Watson, she uncontrollable. 

Chis has gone on long enough,’ said 
Sister Helen at last ‘we must give it up 
for to-night 

She spoke sorrowfully rather than sternly, 
vet the Is felt that she must be obeyed ; 
they were not a bad-hearted crew, In spit 
of their excitability, and she was not too 
much disturbed by what had happened As 


had said on a former occasion, they had 


and it was needful 


lance 


unce tor them 


he said pleasantly, 


HALF A 


CHANCE 


5 as they surged towards the door. ‘‘ We will Helen’s heart ached more than her head, and 
- all trv and do better on Thursday.”’ it was not the cut on her forehead, but the 
1. ‘T ain’t comin’,’”’ shouted Jess. ‘‘ Turn blow to her hopes that she wept over that 
. me out now and you won't get me nomore!’’ night as she tossed on her restless pillow. 

" ‘Shut up, can’t you ?”’ said one of the A week's holiday was ordered by the 
others, who was already troubled by a_ doctor, and when she returned to her work 

: qualm of remorse, and when Jess laughed in’ she inquired eagerly whether anyone had 

: her face, she retorted with an angry shove. seen Jess Bloxam. 

‘ ‘“ Now, girls, vou must go!’’ said Sister “IT am thankful to say that we have 

“s Helen firmly, not !’’ was the emphatic reply, and perhaps 

“You leave us alone!” cried Jess in a the other workers were not altogether to be 
flame of rage blamed, for Jess’s conduct had certainly 
yr A slate lav on a desk near her, and snatch- __ been atrocious. 

rf ing it up, she hurled it at the Sister, and the The days passed on and nothing was heard 

a corner caught her just over the eye. of the delinquent. To look for her in the 

[here was no need to order the girls out’ wretched hovel that she called home was 

after that ; the stream of blood that flowed — useless, for it was over-run by lodgers, and 
from the wound terrified them and in a_ the only chance of doing anything with her 
second the room was cleared and Sister was to catch her alone. 

Helen was left to the ministrations of her ‘*T believe that she will come back some 
indignant helpers. The cut was a serious day!” said Sister Helen, and meanwhile 
one and the aid of a doctor was necessary — she praved. 
before the bleeding could be stopped, but Another week or two passed away. One 
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“*Ain’t your supper gettin’ cold?’ asked Jess after a while "—). 41). 
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** This is a case of severe ill-usage!’ said the doctor.” 


the little Sister was sitting alone in here was no answer, but the girl stumbled 
her room, weary and depressed \ black forward, and as Sister Helen drew her inside 
trost had settled down upon London, the door she staggered and would have 
thousands of men were out of work, and fallen if she had not been helped to the 
yverty and distress were to be seen on every couch 
ike For “‘ unemployablk she had scant hat she was past speaking was evident, 
mpathy, but this was a time when the but the first glance when the lamp was 
k, the aged, and the little children were lighted showed what was the matter with- 


iffering, and it wrung her heart to feel how out need of words: one arm hung limply 


ill was the help that she could give them down, her face was swollen and marked by 

Her room was on the ground floor of the heavy blows, and her clothes were stained 
house, and she had sunk down in her chai with blood 

the fire just as she was, without troubling ‘This is a case of severe ill-usage !”’ said 
to light the lamp or draw down the blinds the doctor whom Sister Helen had summoned 
She was absorbed in her own sad thoughts, in all haste ‘She must go into the hos- 
uit presently a sound at the window at- _ pital.”’ 
racted her, and looking up she saw a face “T ain't goin’ into no ‘ospital!”’ said 
pre ed against the la It was the fac 


Jess, opening her eyes suddenly. ‘ I’m goin 


{ Jess Bloxam, white, wild, and scared look- to stay with ’er—that’s why I come ’ere ! 
ind springing to her feet he hurried “Tt is quite impossible ’ began the 
the door doctor, but Helen interposed 
Come in, |] lad to see yout” ‘*VYou would find it very difficult to get 
her in anywhere to-night, he said; * the 
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HALF A 


hospitals and infirmaries are all crowded out 


just now There is a little room opening 
ut of mine that | keep for waits and strays, 
and the woman who does the work of the 


house will help me.”’ 

The dos 
hard-worked practitioner in a poor part of 
London too well how difficult 


it would be to get a bed for a patient at the 


tor made no further objection: a 


he knew only 


present moment, and he was thankful to 
l ave | good hands 
I'll look in and see her in the morning,”’ 

e said, when the arm had been set and the 
uts and bruises doctored. ‘‘ 1 expect you 
will ha good deal of trouble with her 
he lool rough customer.”’ 

But Sister Helen was not afraid ; the fact 
that Jess had thought of her showed that 
there wa soft spot in her heart. 

Not rd had passed the girl’s lips as 
to the e of her injuries, and Sister Helen 
felt tl better toask no questions, It 
was quite evident that she was very unhappy ; 
thougl the first time that she had 
been inside a decent house, she took no 


interest 


her surroundings, and in het 


troubled slumber a name was often on het 
s—tl " of her lover 
The girl has something on her mind,” 
said tl or one day, “can’t you find 
| vha } > 
Sister Helen had already formed her own 
ni he cause of Jess's unhappiness, 
uit she knew that to ask questions would 
i rT hut her lips 
I ar fraid that vour head still aches 
idl h said that evening as she 
lressings 
It aches something cruel !’’ said Jess 
She 1 no complaints as a rule, for het 
luck plendid, and the Sister knew 
at her suffering must be great 
Yo ld have the man who did this 
unis] f you liked,’ she said as she 
nished |] task and sat down beside the 
. 
[ 1 r told you who done it!” cried 
Je tartled look 
No have kept your secret bravely ; 
it I guessed it and I should like vou to tell 
hi t happened 
It is my fault—don'’t vou make no 
K¢ t that ! said Jess, turning on 


that her tears might be hidden 
? 
ati «fl 


drop too much and I ought 


ilone Put I'd like to know 


CHANCE 


what you'd do if you found that your chap 
‘ad taken up with someone else ! ”’ 

A broke her bursting heart, 
but the Sister did not try to quiet her—she 
knew that it was better to let the pent-up 
anguish have its way 

‘Who told 

** Nobody 
Brown, 


sob irom 


you ?’’ she asked gently. 
It’s Millie 
fried-fish 


Brown's dead, 


Saw ’em myself. 


whose mother kept the 
Mrs. 


business, 


shop down our way 
and Millie's 
squint-eyed 
all Alf 

Such 


to no one ¢ lass ot society 


ugly a 
! Sut 


got the 


thing 
thinks 


as 
as ever 
the 


story a 


you 
money 


see 
about 1s 
confined 
as common in the 


great houses of the West End as in the mean 


a common story 


streets of the East End, but a storv that 
carries a heart-ache with it wherever it is 
found 

And what did you do ?” asked the 
Sister. 

| waited till ’e’d said good-bye to ’er 
and come out of the shop And as ‘e stood 
on the doorstep, all smug and smilin’, ‘ Look 
‘ere, young Alf,’ I says, ‘ I know what game 
you're on to, and you'd better stop it, or 
it'll be the worse for vou!’ And I'd ’ardly 
said it before 'e got me down and started 
punchin’ me.’ 

And who got him away ?’ 


‘No one; < 


crawled round 


left off after a bit, and I 


ere ; you never done nothin’ 


to me for knockin’ you about with that 
slate and | knew you'd be good to me.” 


Helen ina 
voice that she could not keep quite steady. 


rhank you, Jess,’’ said Sister 
It makes me very happy to know that you 


could trust me 


“Oh! I'm not worth nothin’; don’t you 
go thankin’ me! sobbed Jess. ‘ You'd 
better ’ave let me die—much better! Alf 
Watson did a good turn for 'imself by chuckin’ 
me, | know that all mnght but if ever I 
lay ‘ands on ’er 

Her silence was significant, and though 


Sister Helen felt that this spirit of vengeance 


was wholly evil, it was also wholly natural ; 
she could not reprove this poor heart- 
stricken creature, and she tried to turn her 


to brighter things, het 


books and pictures, singing to her and telling 


thoughts showing 


her stories of her own happy childhood. 


‘Sounds like a fairy tele!’ said Jess 
one day And as for this room where 
you've let me be, I don’t believe the King's 


eot a finer one in Buck’n’am Pallis. I wonder 








THE QUIVER 


if ’e knows what a good sort you are—’e'd 
make vou a duchess right off if ’e did! 

They were good friends now, the best of 
friends, and when less was at last well 
enough to leave her, Sister Helen felt a very 
I al SOTTOW, 

We've had sor good times together, 
Tess, haven't we ? she said regrettully, 


hen the last m¢ 
etting off for the 


ning came, and Jess was 

flower factory, where, 

thanks to her superior skill, her place had 

been kept open for het 
lor 


L dk 


for you! 


t see where the good times come 


said Jess 


flicking a surreptitious 


from her eve; it's been all right for 


‘Well, don't forget me, that’s all!” 


J looked up gravel 
Do you think anybody went up to 
eaven and then fell out of it again, they'd 
ever forget what it was like to be there ? 
she said I shan't ever get to the ’eaven 
you talk about, but I know what it’s like 
ill the same ! 
She turned to go, but Sister Helen laid 
her hand on her arm Jess,”” she said 
there is one thing I want to say before you 
leave m«¢ If wish to be forgiven 
: 1 wish to » to heaven you must 
She uttered the last words in a low tone 
d there wa lence for a moment when 
had | n 
Phat means that you think I ought to 
forgive er! aid at last * Well | 
int do it, al al more ] han't ! 
1 fore Sister Helen could 
met again, not a 
of Alf Watson 
| Millie Brown, the owne1 
fy 1-fisl is M Watson now 
I ter Banl Holida had been le 
d da { Sister Helen happened 
pa that wa | t evening he wa 
piring, as she 


re to see her, hot and _ pet 


t! ! her customers, whuil 
I { ] the doorway with 
» but to pocket the profit 
What ‘ thought of it all, she did not 
Kn ; that the irl wa trangely softened 
ild see in a hundred way but she wa 
! ret nt i l feelings and it 
better not to ft her confidence 
er came ca hat year if to make 


inter, and in the 


sweltering heat the pale faces in 
still 


stronge! 


Resker s 


Kents became and strife and 


pale I 


dissension grew and more fierce. 


Another quarrel somewhere ! ”’ said Sister 
Helen to herself, as she made her way home 
late one evening 

Loud 


tramp of feet, crv 


voices were rising on the air, the 
of excitement and alarm; 
but it was not a quarrel, and as she turned 
the corner of the street she saw clouds of 
smoke pouring out of a hous¢ 


“What is 


nearest to her in the 


it ? she asked of those who 


stood 


crowd, and a 
chorus of confused replies greeted her ears, 
‘She tipped the fat over—what she was 
frying the fish in,’’ cried one man 
‘You ought to have seen ’em nip out of 
that “the flames 


caught the and it was ak 


cried another 


place 


match-boarding 


alight in a minute 


gut did everyone get out?” asked 


Sister Helen anxiously. 
I don’t know they've sent for the fire- 
engines, anyhow was the answer. 
I:veryone was not out—there were some 
in the crowd who knew that, and as Sister 


through the 


Helen 


heard a cry of despair and saw 


groups she 


\lt Watson 


pressed 
wringing his hands 
Qh, my 


“ Hurry up them 


Millie!’ he 


somebody 


yx MT groaned 


engines ! 


An’ what'll be the good of that? 
demanded another voice ‘* She'll be burnt 
to death before the fire-engines get here! 


It was |e her face white, her eyes 


‘leaming—and before anyone could prevent 


he she had wrapped her shawl round her 
head and dashed into the burning shop 

\ shout went up from the bystanders 
a shout that died away int groan I} 
men's con nees were un but th 
everyone thought na h hbo ou 
to follow her, no one felt called upon to ¢ 
so himself 

here was a pause of agonised suspense 
and then the hout went up rain, louder 
and wilder than betore 

She ot het ! She + rt her ‘ted 

\ figure was indeed dimly discernibl 
through the smoke, a figure that held some- 
thing in its arn and in an instant half a 
dozen coats were off, smothering the flames 
that encircled it 

Fake the » the hospital!" was the 
reneral cr ind the two unconscious victll 


HALF A CHANCE 


ion’t wish het 
to live, said the 
ho r urgeon 
oravel\ s Sister 


Helen questioned 
him +4 +hy d Or of 


w is it 

it she is so much 

more burnt than the 
the? ne ’ de- 
unded tl siste! 

her one 

vas | ifled by 


re | he 
rid. the 





She 
rushed 
into the back room 
h « e place 
‘ d sh 
ke a 
rat 1 p! But 
ht her 
and 
; ‘ ut 
M I can 
ni t 1 that 
7 sl 5 well 
ra 
{ her ? 
. Helen 
voice 
() ne 
] hy 
Ch, ***She'’s got her! She's got her!’” 
t ar moment. She said “Oh, Jess, dear Jess!’’ she cried. ‘ You 
S just now. I thought have had more than half a chance ! You have 
Sister of tl vard, but had such a chance as comes to few, and you 
t she was asking for have made the most of it! You not only 
| isking, and forgave your enemy, but you laid down 
er t b : ihe your life for her, and God will forgive you 
It was hard to believe you may safely trust Him, for His love is 
for the sha that greater than our greatest need ! 
| her head had saved ‘**A sordid kind of tragedy ! said the 
looked uite unaltered house-surgeon next morning as he looked 
expression of strange and at the dead girl’s face and listened to the 
ty that rested on her features. tory that Sister Helen told him 
I f er, Sister he whispered. Was it a sordid tragedy ? Sister Helen 
Do nk God will forgive me? ’E could not think so as she walked home in 
r ‘ad ‘art a chance ! the dawn. In spite of poverty and ignor- 
» rfectly calm though she knew ance, of hard fortune and disappointment, 
i iS near ; but the tears streamed Jess had been ready at the call of duty, and, 
t vn Sister Helen's face as she like the prophet of old, she had been taken 
t ttul question up to heaven in a chariot of fire. 
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Nature’s Cleverness 
By FRANK BONNETT 














and 
most 


birds 
some of the 


Ps the varied fashioning otf 
beasts we find 

wonderful examples of the skill exercised 
by what Shakespeare called “* Nature’s 


own sweet and cunning hand.” Every 
ountry could furnish a long list of the 
marvellous devices resorted to by Nature 
to enable her creatures to gain thei 


livelihood and to perform the various 
iffices for which they were intended, and 
if one were to attempt a comprehensive 
lescription of all these, there would never 
be an end to such an undertaking. In 
Great Britain alone, however, we have 
extensive evidence of Nature’s cleverness, 
and one need not go 
outside the kingdom of g& 
the air to find plenty 
f very striking illus 
trations. 

It is, indeed, a littl 
lifficult to know where 
to make a beginning, 
but if we head our list 
with the woody cker, 
we shall the bird which, above all 
thers appears to have been more liberally 
wed than any other. Its 
pass over because, although 


THE NIGHTJARS 
SERRATED CLAW 


Si le ct 
and usefully end 


beak we may 
eminently adapted to its purpose of tapping 


and boring the trees upon which it finds 
ts food and in which it nests, the bird 
possesses nothing more remarkable in 
this respect than many others. But th 
woodpecker’s tongue, which is some six 
or seven inches in length when fully 
extended, is a most marvellous instance 
of clever workmat hip. At the base it 
furnished with nes and muscles made 
ike springs, so that it can be darted 
forward or backward with remarkablk 
ipidity The object of this long and 
quickly moving tongue is to enable the 
bird to seize it ect food im remote 
rners and re\ ( the bark of trees 

ich could not b hed with its beal 


and, to render the still more 
complete, the tip of the tongue is barbed 
with notches like those of a fish-hook, so 
that once a hapless insect is impaled 
there is no This tip is further 
provided with a viscid fluid for annexing 
small to be impaled. The 
bird's feet are the next remarkable part 
of its construction. These are what are 
known to science as “ zygodactyl,” which 
means in simple language that the toes 
are placed two in front and two behind 
in order to enable the bird to cling on to the 
bark of trees while holding its body in a 
perpendicular position. By way of addi- 
tional support the 
woodper ker’s tail 
is ‘“‘ hinged” in 
such a manner that 


used as 


operation 


escape. 


insects too 


it can be 

. | ather 
a prop, the feathers 
consisting of a 
f stiff 
quills, 





NIGHTJAR, SHOWING 
cap lumber 


pointed 
which dig into the 
bird throws the weight of its 
body upon them. The tree-cree pers, which 
are allied to the wood pe ker tribe, have 


HEAD OF 
THE SMALL BEAK, WIDE 
AND BRISTLES 


bark as the 


the same stiff tail; but the wryneck, be- 
longing to another branch of the family, 
has not been provided with this useful 
support, its tail feathers being soft like 
those of other birds. 
Nature thought the wrynec 
along very well with the usual form 
tail, most of its food being obtained upon 


(one SUppose 7 that 


k could get 
ol 


the ground 


A Saw-like Claw 
All birds of prey kites, falcons 
ospreys, and hawks 
have the powerful talons so useful for 
holding then well as the 
sharply hooked beak that acts as a sort 
cutting up flesh. But one 


of knife for 
branch of the order, namely, the white 


eagles 


vultures, owls, 


victims as 





NATURE'S CLEVERNESS 


owls. represented in England by a single 
variety, the barn owl, is provided with 
that curiously serrated middle claw, 
notched like the teeth of a saw. Two 
other British birds—the heron and the 
nightjar—possess this particular kind of 
claw, the exact use of which, although 
it undoubtedly serves some good purpose, 
has always been the subject of much 
discussion among naturalists. In the 
case of the owl, the serrated claw may 
assist in holding its prey or be of use for 
cleansing its beak and mouth-bristles of 
the scales of beetles and other insects that 
form part of its diet ; while the nightjar, 
whose mouth is very liberally furnished 
with bristles and whose food principally 
onsists of insects, is in even greater need 
of this comblike contrivance. It has 
ilso been suggested that the 
nightjar may find these claws 
of particular use in maintain- 
ng its hold when roosting, 
iufter its habit, on the bare 
bough of a tree, along which 
t crouches lengthwise instead 
of sitting across it as in the 
case of other perching birds. 
Dr. Giinther, who kept some 
young nightjars in confine- 
ment, says that the only 
use he ever found the birds 
making of their pectinated 
laws was to scratch the 


urface of the chair or sofa 
n which they were sitting. 


Hence it is possible that in a 
ild state the nightjar uses 
s notched claws for scratch- 
ing away the earth in ordet1 
| insects for food. 
\ different purpose must be 
ntended for the heron’s 
toothed claw, which is doubt- 
less OL great assistance in 
enabling the bird to grip 
ich slippery fare as fish, 
Is, frogs, and other reptiles 


n whi it feeds, while it 
may also be of service in 
removing scales and slimy 
substances from the beak. 


The Nightjar’s Beak 
rhe nightjar’s beak. clothed 
ristieS as just nen- WOODPECKER 
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tioned, is a striking characteristic cf 
that strangely but ingeniously fashioned 
bird. No bird possesses so small a beak 
or so large a mouth in_ proportion 
to its size. The mghtjar is a member 
of the swift family, as is evident from 
the shape of its head, feeble beak 
large, wide mouth, and small legs and 
feet. All this tribe are insect feeders and 
take their food on the wing, for which 
purpose the enormous mouth, opening 
as far back as a point behind the eye, is 
admirably adapted. The nightjar’s feet, 
being required for constant perching, are 
much stronger than those of its cousin, 
the common swift, whose feet are seldom 
used and so hardly developed. Two other 
points in the nightjar’s “make-up” must 
be alluded to—the general shape of its 


NOTE THE LONG BILL WITH EXTENDED TONGUE ETc. 
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>. body and its plumage. Being 
a nocturnal bird, it is obliged 
to roost by day, and so 
Nature has given it a body 
of so quaint a shape that 
when it is roosting along a 
bough it looks merely like a piece of broken 
or stunted branch, or a bit of bark, belong 
ng to the tree itself. In colour, too, it 
exactly resembles its surroundings, its 





mae 


FOOT OF DUCK. 


curiously blotched and marbled feathers 
harmonising in perfect fashion with the 
lichened bark on which it rests. The 


uniiorm ol very 
another good eCX- 
~ protective 
there are, of 


which wears a 
affords 


wryneck 
similat 
| 
ampt ot 
coloration,” but 


cle sign 
what is known as 
course, 
se plumage resembles 


the usual 


many other birds whe 


almost exactly in shade sur- 


roundings of the 


wearer. In the case of 
the common wild duck 


nd several others of 
Nature 


the same tribe 


to anothet 


has recourse 
ngenious method, tor 
he gives to the male 


bird during part of the 


summer a dress almost \ 
exactly like that of the sili 

female, in order that 
he may be less con SPOOr 
picuous al a tim 

vhen he specially needs protection. After 
assuming thi ober livery the bird moults 
his quill feathers, as a result of which he 


unable to fly, and might therefore be 


easily captured when on dry Jand. In 
ich a state the mallard’s naturally gay 
mage would be a serious disadvantage 

to him as being likely to attract attention. 


Nature’s Attention to Requirements 
How important it is that each part of 
. bird should be fashioned exactly in 
ordance with the requirements Of its 
existence 1s well exe mplified in the case of 
that handsome bird 
lical visits to this country 


Pallas’s sand-grouse 


which pays perloc 


ipparently by accident. The home of this 
grouse is in the dry, sandy deserts of the 
Kast, and when it wanders out of its 
yurse so far as to reach England, it 1s 
y natural that sooner or later it finds 
tself very mu out of its element. 
» years ago a few Pallas’s sand grouse 
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appeared in Engiand, but some twenty 
vears before there was a big influx, the 
birds arriving here early in the summer, 
While the fine weather lasted they 
appeared to thrive, but when the wet 
came that attempted to remain 
quickly perished. The reason of this was 
that their feet, which are very small and 
clothed in downy feathers — admirably 
adapted for running over dry sand— 
qui kly became clogged with wet soil 
when the autumn rains set in, and the 
birds, losing the use of their legs entirely 
were unable to exist. 


those 


Cleverness in Feet Construction 


It is among birds of aquatic or amphibi- 
ous habits that the clever construction of 
the feet 


s chiefly noticeable. Birds that 
spend much or most 
ot their time in the 
water have feet that 
are fully webbed be- 
tween the toes geese, 
ducks, cormorants, and 
gulls affording good ex- 
amples. An ingenious 
J  arrangementof muscles 

enables these birds to 

close their feet as they 


draw each leg in tum 
BILL. forward through the 


water, and to expand 
the web again as they strike. the foot then 
acting as a propeller, The principle of ther 
action is much the same as that adopted 
by a man the ** feathering ”’ 0a! 
representing the closed foot of the duck, 
and the broadside of the blade 


rOWMg 


resistance 


when dropped more deeply into the water 
corresponding to the extended web, Am- 
phibious birds, such as the coot, dab- 


chick, and moorhen, which spend as much, 


land as on the watet 
feet suited to 
of walking and swim- 


time on 
with 
Purpose 


or more, 
are proy ded 
the doubl 


more 





FLAT BILL. 


DUCK, SHOWING THE WIDE, 
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— ming. Of these three the two first have \ 
x, t] partially webbed feet, while the moorhen, 
which is more often out of the water than 





mn 
ther in it. has but a mere suspicion of web 

e wet upon its toes, these being entirely separate 

emain and merely flattened underneath to pro- 

iSwas - vide assistance in swimming. In_ this 

ll ay bird the extreme length of the three 

irably forward toes enables their owner to 

and run or walk over soft mud with th 

t ' ore atest east col ceivable. WATER-RAIL'S FOOT, SHOWING RIGHT FOOT IMPRESSION, 
q a ; THE WIDE, FLAT TOES iia 

ra ul Wenderful Beaks WALKING ON SOFT SURFACES. 


In designing the beaks of birds Nature of inland waters, pushing its bill under 
has displayed even greater ingenuity than water and digging up a mouthful of grit 
in fashioning their feet. Upon the shape and vegetation, among which it may 








of a bird’s beak depends, of course, the find all sorts of treasures. Anything in 
ability of its owner to obtain food of a the shape of tender shoots of grass and 
t! suitable character, and this part of a weeds, aquatic insects or molluscs, tad- 
most bird’s anatomy is poles, frog-spawn, 
t the chief guide to and similar 
that thenaturalist when dainties it retains, 
ie discovers anew the rest, which 
TEES! species and wishe consists largely of 
1] to classify it in it tubbish, being re- 
lex pro] oup jected. Swans, 
nio Thus it is possibl geese, and ducks 
iS ilmost at the first possess a kind of 
{ glance to decid nail at the tip of 
t roughly whether a the beak which 
t bird bi gs toa must be very use- 
species that 1s 1 ful for delving pur- 
p SI tiv raj poses among sand 
{ lal, graminivor- and mud when in 
“ 5, OF SEOG-COTINE. search of food, 
pt Am ng the various THE RAVEN’S POWERFUL BEAK. while many of 
oa members of the them, especially 
luck large duck family there is great simi- those which feed largely on weeds and 
inity in the shape of the beak, as one — grass which require cutting or breaking, 
va might expect. But the “ shoveller’’ are provided with a very marked series 
An: luck, so led because of its extremely of serrations on the upper mandible of 
d ide, sl vel shaped bill, possesses this the bill to assist them in gathering their 
uc! exaggeratcd form in order to enable it to food. 
ate suit its food in a peculiar manner. This 
duck feeds prin ipally among the shallows A Pair of Pincers for a Beak | 
=. s The powerful hooked beak found in birds 
" PERS of prey has already been referred to, and 


; es its purpose is sufficiently obvious, but 
Xs Quy there are other birds that live wholly or 
> ; partly on animal food not provided with 
ae { this shape of bill and therefore not included 

in the raptorial division. The heron and 
the kingfisher are good examples of this 
distinctive class, and the reason for thei 


sil = differently shaped beak is easy to account 


for. Birds of prey proper do not employ 
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tneir beaks for catching their victims in 
the same way as the heron and kingfisher, 
which would obviously be unable to grasp 
their slippery fare with any but a pincer- 
like form of beak. 

These two birds kill their prey by 
gripping it between the upper and lower 
mandibles, the edges of which are hard 
und sharp and so serve as scissors to cut 
up OI bruise anything that is too long o1 
bulky to be swallowed intact. With its 
powerful bill a heron can grasp and quickly 
divide into suitable mouthfuls even so 
elusive a creature as an eel. The avocet 
with its upturned beak, and the sea-curlew 
with a bill that points downwards, are each 
admirably furnished with a useful imple- 


ment for gathering food. 


The Avocets Bill 

Mr. A. H. Patterson, the well-known 
Nortolk naturalist, thus illustrates the use 
to which the avocet puts its bill: ‘‘ Their 
method of feeding,” he says, “1s peculiar, 
the birds moving their bills laterally, and 
leaving zig-zagging lines on the mud. A 
worm Is very deftly probed for and pulled 
out, and it is invariably washed before 
being swallowed.” The curlew’s _ bill, 
which is sometimes over six inches in 
length, is also used for investigating the 
ooze, but it cannot, of course, rake the 
surface in the same manner as the avocet 
Nor, as a matter ot fact, does it need to 
do so, tor, unlike the avocet, it takes but 
little notice of “ unconsidered trifles’’ to 
be found on or near the surface, preferring 


as a rule to go deeper tor such treasur 
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CROSSBILL NOTE THE CURIOUS BEAK. 


as tiny crabs, of which it 1s particularly 


Woodcock and snipe also have beaks : 
eminently adapted for probing the soil 
for food, the ups being rendered spec ially 
sensitive by a membrane that detects the 
hidden presence of suitable diet. 


To Protect the Eyes 


The eves of both these birds are set tar 
back in the head in order that they may 
be out of harm’s way while their owners 
are pushing their billsright up to the base 

deep into the ground, In the case of the 
woodcock, Nature has been still more 
thoughttul in placing the eyes close to- 
gether, no doubt in order that they may 
less likely to recefve injury by coming 
contact with twigs and branches as 

bird flies low through the covert. 
The woodcock’s movements even in thick 
woodland are remarkably rapid, yet al- 
though its wings may often be heard to 
hit the branches as the bird flits through 
underwood, it never appears to mnjure 


as 1t certainly would if its eyes were 


is prominent as those of other birds. 


bills of such birds as the raven, 
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crow, rook, jackdaw, magpie and jay are 
all very powerful, and may be described 
as general-purpose beaks. They are used 
in various ways—for flesh-tearing, stick- 
breaking, digging, hammering, or boring, 
and for carrying all sorts of booty. All 
these birds build their nests largely of 
live twigs and roots, for the breaking off 
of which their strong bills must be most 
useful. Their jaws are very elastic, so 
that the rook can carry a whole hen’s 
egg lengthwise between the two mandibles 
without difficulty. The raven and the 
crow, which are more carnivorous in 
habit than the rest of the tribe, have 
beaks slightly curved to enable them 
to tear and dismember their food with 


greater ease. 


The Most Curious of Beaks 
Undoubtedly the most curious of 
British birds with regard to the shape 
of its beak is the crossbill—a most beau- 
tiful creature, but one that is not very 
commonly seen because of its habit of 


CLEVERNESS 


frequenting as far as possible dense forests 
of pine and fir. 


The Legend of the Crossbill 


There is a pretty, though, of course, 
entirely imaginary legend connected with 
the crossbill, the story going that it 
first obtained its twisted bill in en- 
deavouring to remove the nails from the 
cross of Christ, the blood-red colouring 
of the bird's plumage being accounted for 
by contact with the bleeding wounds. As 
a matter of fact, the bill with its two 
sharp hooks crossing one another near 
the tips is given to the crossbill to enable 
it to tear apart the fir cones on whose 
seeds, hidden beneath a horny exterior, 
it principally feeds. In very young cross- 
bills the beak is shaped just like that of 
any other finch, but when the birds attain 
full size the tips of the mandibles begin to 
cross over, 

Among British birds there is no 
better example of Nature’s cleverness 
than this. 





NATURE'S CHILDREN. 





























Cynthia Charrington 


Serial Story 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON is a Charming, beautiful, and cultured girl, the daughter of wealthy and ng parents, who 








1 their power to make her happy. She is happy, except that she gS for just that touch of adventure which | 
elded life has hitherto lacked. Her youthful tancy gox ut to Stamtord Reid, raight, honourable, but rather 
naginative and commonplace man, who is a dealer in ¢ I x Mean nconsciously attracts 

the attention and admiration of Professor Dauglish, a br man, 


i 





Cynthia’s greatest frie is Beth Elliot, a giri of chara ere comes tragedy 
















Beth's father tails in busines and commits suicide, leavy It falls to Stamford 
Reid's lot unwittingly and blunderingly to break the new - Charrington. He 
is extremely sorry tor } clumsiness, and bein ition for her as a 
panion S } er, prefers to be quite independe *“ General Help” ¢ 
t denizen t atland She establishes herself in a | up her spir 
face ot the col ot the inmates and the depr na if ds with a fel 
iger, Mary Higgs, a pla freckled specimen o ge workin ting r guidance, Beth pre- 
pares some circul and cts one ot the great bloc! f flats for the f her opera s. 
Meanwhile, Profe r Daugli has divined Cynthia ecret infatua amford Reid He makes friends with 
m in order to di ver | calibre, and comes to th » tha aler in cotto not 
pirited Cynthia, and that as far as it is in | power he, Ma n Da prev " " t ing 
pas Reid cal att Charringtons’ house, but really, though he d even ack whe 
get news of Beth, and not see Cynthia, 
CHAPTER X different points of view. It was certainly 
becoming; a little too bece ning perhaps, 
THI FIRST DAYS WORK rudved fre ma bu ine point of view. It 
th the morning of the day when sh might be in better taste to adopt a quieter, 
honed to bevin her life’s work, Beth less noticeable style With a sigh and a 
Elliot woke up to th pale gleam of a hrug, the | rpins came out once more, and 
London sun. It shone throuch the high win a happy medium was achieved, which must 
dow and reached the end of the bed where surely be the right thing, ince it seemed 
ne lay, pale and weary after a restless an exact cre between an “Inmate ” and a 
night, bringing with it a reviving thrill of woman of ease and fashion 
courage, Sun was a good omen. She wouid When the toilette was finished Beth stood 
be able to put on pretty clothes, and so make before tl mirror regarding herself with 
better Impression than she could have dont anxious eve “Would I like myself if I 
in a rain-drenched cloak. The freckled girl’ were another person ind saw myself for the 
prophecy that curiosity would demand at first time Phis was the searching ques- 
least an inspection lay heavily on Beth’ tion in her mind, and she was ruthlessly 
ind the while he made her toilette, and honest in her rept “5 airly well! Only 
made her especially painstaking with its de fairly! I shouldn’t be smitten in a heap as 
tails How to strike the happy medium, t I should be if Cynthia waiked in. You 
be smart enough to ple ase the luxurious are ordinars my dear, diss ustingly ordi- 
ent, demure enough to satisfy the cen narv. there nothing thrilling about you 
rious, youthful looking enough to attract in an one Wa \ shri followed the 
the young, respon ible cnough for the old: innpouncement, and close on that a smule 
It was indeed a problem which required of bright, irlish amusement. It was an 
much solving Beth dressed her hair in absolutely natural and spontaneous expres 
three different style in succession in her ion of feelin but Beth was startled bj 
inxiety to accomplish the best result. lirst the transtormation wl h that smile 
e dragyed it back from her face, brushed evoked. She miled again, of intent this 
t with a wet brush, and plaited it tightly time, preening her head from side to side, 
round her head The result was striking, and deliberately parting her lips to afford 
it unbecomin With the black hat on another glin e of small white teeth. How 
p, and the black coat and skirt beneath astonishing w the light and colour evoked 
he looked so typical an “Inmate that by that ¢l 1 hter! How it infused 
tl 
laits were undone in a frenzy of haste the dull I te earance with youth 
rel it ould not be nece il to 1 and chat ! ft oh [ mu 
entire utilit n! \n exagyveration ot mile! Lh ! | it seems, the 
' lf 
fashionabl next | ! re , 4 t Beth told hersel 
4 ‘ , ‘ tiet herself cor 
ly , frot 1 ! i 
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nted jurate clients who had no 
need and felt it intrusive to be 
intervit 1 by an ofhcious stranger. 

Th ¢ irl had ordained ten o’clock 
he 1 t and proper hour at which Beth 
1 the round of calls which had 

been an! need at the end of her circular. 
hey, he opined, “would not be ready 
befor Latel on ‘ They’ would be out.” 
Sho iz rial spoke of po sible clients as 
Chev. Seth had better begin at the to; 
tor rk down. Top flats cost les 
The , They” were, the earlier 
Tl : vould be about. On the second 
d tl i ne I . rhey ” would probably 
breakfast ed Get back the circular 
when don’t want them Phev'll 
ome it r the next tri was her part 
ing shot he rushed off to her day’s work. 
It w ficult to “keep smiling ” as one 
approa: i the great red building and faced 
the or at near quarters. When the lift 
rter inquired *“‘Who for?” Beth felt an 
yste l ir pulse to reply “Everybody! ” 
but sl I I ed to ¢ xpress a desire for the 
top floor in ordinary voice, and was 


whirled upwards and deposited on a long, 
bleak looking corridor out of whi h doors 
opened at intervals on either side. 

It was now or never! If she waited to 
think, Beth had a conviction that she would 
take to her heels and run down the stone 
stairs into the street. She made a dart at 
the nearest door, pressed the electric button, 
and gasped for breath. Instantly as it 
seemed the door flew open, and a trim maid 
stood at attention. Then, and only then, 
did it dawn upon Beth that she had no idea 
what she was going to say. In her haste 
she had forgotten to refer to her list to find 
the name of the occupant of the flat, and 
the sudden realisation of the oversight 
swamped what little self-possession was left. 
She gaped, open-mouthed, while the trim 
maid continued her calm, waiting glance. 

‘Er—er. Can I see your mistress? ’ 

“Notatome!” said the maid shortly. 
Slightly turning to one side, she produced a 
small silver salver from an oak table and 
held it out in an expectant hand. Beth 
blushed, and stammered in confusion. 

‘I—er—I sent a circular. Perhaps you 





“She smiled again, of intent this time, preening her head from side to side.” 
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would kindly—will you please ask your 
mistress if she received it, and tell her that 
Miss Elliot is here 

Will you step in, please?” said the maid. 
She was sufficiently impressed with the 
stranger’s appearance not to shut the door 
in her face and leave her waiting in the 
outer hall, but apparently not impressed 
enough to offer the refuge of a sitting-room., 
Beth found herself waved towards a chair 
in a corner of the little hall, and struggled 

ainst a sense of affront. This was being 
shown her place with a vengeance! She 


at her own reflection 
the hat-stand, then 
breathless at the 


little 
mirror 


made a orimace 
in the 


stiffened 


above 
attention 
voice from the right. 
What Elliot Circular? 
Threw it in the fire— 


into 
ound of a 
Elliot! 
certainly 
Mrs. 
madam, 
She is sorry she has not kept the circular,” 
translated the polit maid, and Beth made 
rapid exit, very red about the cheeks, and 


No; 
not 7 


Banner is sorry she cannot see you, 


she is particularly engaged 


«at 


tilted about the chin. Horrible, thrice 
horrible Mrs. Banner !—cruel, unmannerly 
man to have so little consideration for 
worker of her own sex! The temptation 
towards flight grew stronger than ever, but 


Beth forced herself to take the carefully- 
written list from her pocket and look up 
the names written thereon. No. 65, Miss 
White; No. 64, Mrs. Bruce—a moment’s 
hesitation decided on Mrs. Bruce, and she 
pealed the bell and braced herself for a 
fresh rebuff. A slatternly maid this time, 
but pert, and with an air of expectation. 

Is Mrs. Bruce at home?” 

Is it Miss Elliot Her own circular, 
bereft of envel pe, was towards 


extended 


her Nothing this morning! 

It was the same answer which would have 
een given to a tradesman’s messenger, de- 
ivered in exactly the same tone of voice. 


It seemed t put the inquire! on exactly the 


me level as any other “ring for horders,” 
nd the door wa shut in Beth’s face with 
frank bang which said eloquently that 
Mary Jane had omething else to do nor 
pen that dratted door Beth walked the 
ength of the corridor, and thought many 
thought Her cheeks thamed, her eyes 


marted, a lump rose in her throat, she told 


herself angrily that it was cowardly to be 

liscouraged by two failures, and, having 
iced the corridor and returned to het 
riginal starting point, knocked resolutely 
the door of flat 


Miss White was at home. Beth was 
shown without hesitation into a Cosy Sitting- 
room where a grey-haired woman sat writ- 
at a She rose, 


words of greeting, 


ing desk. and spoke a few 
courteous enough, but 
without the faintest note of understanding, 
Her eyes scanned Beth’s face with a ques- 
tioning glance 

‘J—er—I 
lar!» 

Miss White’s brow knitted 


called to ask—-I sent a circu- 


“A circular! 1 don’t recall——” 

“By post. You should have received it 
this morning.” 

“Oh-——h—there was something! I had 
important letters, so I put it aside. Please 
sit down and I will look. It is on the 
bureau.” 

Beth subsided on to a chair, and crim- 


soned in anticipation of the ordeal of sitting 
while this strange woman digested her 
She Cynthia had laughed 
over it together; in private reading it had 


by 
circular. and 
appeared eminently sane and sensible, now 
ridiculous, 
to be She re 
called its phrases, and flinched again. Miss 
White was turning over the leaf; “ Assist- 


of a sudden it became absurd, 


a thing of which ashamed. 


ance in emergencies” was the first proposi- 
tion on the second page: she lifted a quiet 
eve and vlanced appratsingly across the 
room. Beth’s cheeks scorched; she felt an 


of her hands 
She lowered her eyes and studied 


the pattern of the carpet 


overpowerime conscrousness 
and feet. 
yellow triangles 
on a blue ground, blue ground and yellow 


triangles, ground triangles and yellow blue, 


blue yellow and 
“What a very amusing and _ origina! 
idea ! ” 


Beth’s head jerked upward. To the end 
of her life the picture remained of the kind, 
elderly face, the kind, humorous eyes, the 


kind, steady glance Miss White was 
neither young, nor handsome, nor tastefull) 
dressed, but at that moment she appeared 


the beautiful 


one person at least. 


most object in the world to 


She did not speak, but 


her face was eloquent, and Miss White's 
voice took an added gentleness. 

‘I must apologise for leaving your cit- 
cular unread. I was rather specially en- 
yrossed. May I ask what has made you 


think of taking up this novel rdle?” 

“ Necessity,” replied Beth with a shrug. 
‘I am obliged to earn my living, and my 
Then 


I heard that most women living in flats were 


only accomplishments are domestic. 


nding 


ques- 


circu 
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ervice, and it seemed to me that I[ 
ble to help and save their time.” 


short ol 
mit ht 
The kind face saddened, the kind voice 
took a melan« holy cadence : 
I’m afraid there is another view of the 
situation ! Women in my circumstances 
have often more time than they know what 


to do with. They live in a flat because it 
can be run on a small income, and with a 
single maid. By twelve o’clock in the day 
the rooms are in order, and the question is 
more often, what shall I do? than how shall 
I do it? That is my experience, at least. 


Many times over I look round for work, 
and am tempted to damage things inten- 
tionally for the sheer pleasure of repairing 
them afterwards. I am not strong enough 
to go about and help others as I would like 
to do, and time often hangs very heavily on 
my hands.” 

‘Then I must not delay you any longer. 
Perhaps you would be so kind as to keep 
the circular and show it to any friends in 
the neighbourhood. It is important to me 
to find work, and every recommendation 





helps. I know no one in London.” 

Miss White drew a step nearer and 
stretched out an impulsive hand. 

“ Poor irl! It is hard for you I 
wish she knitted her brow as if thinking 
it a difficult problem. Suddenly her visi- 
tor's eye emed open to the fact that she 
was ver r; that the grey dress was hard 
worn; the blue and yellow carpet thread 
are and darned; the general aspect of the 
room bleak and bare She knew without 

ing t that the problem now being con- 
sidered was how a few shillings a week 

ild | queezed out of income for her 
wn benefit [ wish I could avail myself 

your kind offet l can manage my work, 
thats not my need, but ”—the smile was 
pathetic this time—‘I do need play. It’s 
hard for an old woman to amuse herself 
Do i think you could spare an hour now 
and the just to talk with me and take tea, 
ind me something to think of besides 
mvsel 

‘I could, and I will, but not for money! 
If I felt that I were being paid to talk, I 
should not get out a word. Perhaps some 
lay u will really need something, and 
ill let me do it, but in the meantime I will 
run in etimes if you'll allow me and tell 
you how I am getting on, and the tea will 
ne . re lessing I’m lost without my 

Thank you, my dear. You are very 
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kind,” said Miss White simply. She walked 
to the door by Beth’s side, and at the 
moment of parting, added a word, with a 
sudden infusion of Scotch accent in her 
kindly voice: “I’m a lonely body. Don't 
you forget!” 

“A friend, but not a fee!” From a logi- 
cal point of view Beth should have been 
depressed by the interview, but women are 
ruled by their hearts far more than their 
heads, and she felt on the contrary im- 
mensely encouraged. She had been kindly 
received, kindly treated; one person at least 
in the vast city had welcomed her as a 
friend; it was with quite a jaunty and con- 
fident air that she rapped at the door of 
No. 66. 

Mrs. Fenchurch was No, 66. She was a 
small, worried-looking woman, with untidy 
hair, and a vague blue eye. 

“Oh, Miss Evans—vyes! Sit down, Miss 
Evans,” she said hurriedly. “I got your 
circular. It’s needed, I’m sure. If I’ve 
said once, I’ve said a hundred times, one 
might as well live in the Sahara! If it 
wasn’t for parcels going wrong, one would 
not even know the names, and you might 
die of starvation and never a neighbour 
would knock at the door! I’ve a girl at the 
present. I don’t suppose she'll stay. The 
kitchens are so dark, you no sooner get one 
than she’s gone. I’m sure I’ve said many 
times over, I would give my weight in gold 
to find someone to take the strain off my 
hands! 

Beth’s hopes soared. For much less than 
her weight in gold, her services were on 
sale, and here at last appeared to be a 
wholesale customer. 

‘A shilling an hour,” she murmured 
vaguely. “ Three shillings the morning, six 
shillings the whole day.” 

‘I pay my charwoman two shillings a 
day!” 

‘IT am not a charwoman! 

Mrs. Fenchurch blinked rapidly, and 
pleated a fold in her dress. 

“No, of course; but still—— I'm sure | 
don’t know. I said to my husband when | 
read your list, it might have been written for 
me! Every help you suggest I need; every 
single thing, right through from beginning 
to end I don’t know how I have lived! 
A man’s worl: is done, when it’s done, but a 


woman’s yroes on here's no peat c or 
quiet. . . . A shilling an hour! 
‘Yes. Ithink [ am worth it. I managed 


my father’s house for four years, and am 
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rood at sewing of all kinds. Perhaps I 


could undertake your mending: Once a 
week—on Monday mornings.’ 
I do my own mending Mrs. Fen 


church spoke hastily, 


and with unexpected 


decision. I wouldn’t the 


complain of 
mending I could manage 


if there 


that well enough 


was nothing else. It’s the other 
things! ” 

‘Perhaps you would allow me to help 
with the ‘ othe thing rr 


Ye Well! 


te ponder deeply IOI 


Mrs. Fenchurch appeared 
several moments. “* I'll 
I’ve a girl ut 


You ( 


think of it! present Of 


course, she might stay an leave your 
( ird 

Beth felt an almost irresistible inclina 
tion to take the a, 


houlders and shake her well. 


creature by the 
She marched 
with her head 
would 
hold, 
prospect 


ravating 


well in the 
she he 


and on 


nto the corridor 
air, assured that never 
to cross that 


ned to the 


ayvain 
ummoned thre 
the whole resig 

rhe 
encouraging. 


icit no message al 


three calls hardly 


One 


next were more 


tenant had gone out and 
second returned the cu 


ular with a more polite rendering of the 
Nothing to-day verdict; the third fol 
lowed het to the door obviously de 





behold the 
and held out a vague hope of 
i\ , It W 


voured with curiosity to General 
with a very faint 
Jeth awaited the opening of doo 
to 56, and it grew f 


unter still on hearing 


that ‘Mrs. Reece did not exist, but 


often happens, the most unlikely moment 

vy the turning of the tid 

| it Mi kK lliot The maste1 id i! 
Mi Elliot called I wa to ask her to walk 
n 

Tr) ‘ lve ndeed! In the 

lute < ipied I cre n the 
entrance hall Bet n envisaged } 

en romantt ( ‘ Dut the ( | i 

id death at t of the fretful I 
haired man w welcomed het nt ‘ 

ral litter¢ h paper He | ed 
( } wed ne | hand tow 

t na ren tone ol trol 
reproach 

\ re yow 

I hope I cat ill the bet 

\ runt I the } 
t on the nt 

Have n ser 

I thin \ certain at nt 

Can do ire t ! 


thinking for vourself and imagining that 
you know better vourself: 
‘Absolutely! Like a ma 
He looked at her 
bectling brow 


chine.” 
sharply beneath his 
at his lips as .I 
inclination to smile, and 
writing table held 
out an old silk handkerchief. 
“Then we'll 


you plea ( 


munched 
suppressing an 
opening a drawer of hi 
have a shilling’s worth, if 
t these books, and 
put them down where you found them! If 
they must be dusted, they must be dusted, 
but if th are moved out 


Kine ly du 


of their places 
it will upset my work 
think they 


ome intelli 


for days to come 
know best. You appear 
Kindly make 
ank for an hour, and work as 
1 machine 

Beth pulled off her coat, la 


mervant 
to have 


ence, 
vour mind a bl 


id it with her 
loves and furs on a chair by the door, and 


prepared for business. It was 
to see the old entleman 


leather chair and cross hi 


disconcerting 
in his 
hands on his lap 


curl up 


ent intention of watching her 


small bird-like eyes fol- 





lowed her round the room, and the silence 
Was punctuat d by short grunts and gasps, 
the gasp marking the moment when a book 
was raised from its place, the grunt testify- 
ne to it e return. Beth knew enough 

) t t < ce within a_ few 
minute time that sl v n the midst 


of a library of no small value. Most of 


the volume vere vel old, the leather 
covers loosened by aye, the leaves mellowed 
to the colour of parchment. To judge by 
their condition it w man long day since 
they had t seen a duster, and as she 
lifted ‘ n t n ht space with a 
ridve like ¢« ne ¢ a t exhibited on 
the mal table and desk. With the 
con ! ( the Di like eves bent upon 
her, Beth w letermined to obey her 1n- 
tructions t letter, even when it came 
to separating t ( it rtions of the 
‘ | k () once \ he tempted 

to breal ! name n replacing a 
le of tatt ! n hich stood in 
perilous | tiol off and half on the 
entral ft | m ent she hesitated 
the bundle t il er arms, then 
determ ! err on the right side 


balanced them gingerly in the old position 
] ommented on 


the deci ! t or the 1 ment she could 
not tell w ther it betokened pproval or 
{ I ( 

Phe end the hou nd found the 


piles ks on the floor still unattacked, 
but a Cl improvement in the general 
the room. ‘Then for the first 
time I i¢ had begun work Beth ven- 
ture at th employer, and was 
itt mile 

Not d! You have me intelli 

I | Nearly tl ht for your 
elt ce e magazines, though! If 
t on the table | hould 

not ! 1 able to reach them from my 
nmerin flashes of 
it’s difficult to convince 

t Here’s your shilling! 

Beth took the coin and kept it in her 
t it fixedly, until the old 

I 1 sl rp d yleasure 
the matter now It’s a good 
ppose I wanted to cheat 
‘ , "7% 

p 1 It 1 i 1 ood one: 

t l ect rhe f t money I 
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“>> 
“For a moment she hesitated, the bundle held aloft.” 


The bright young face, the bright young 
without their 
relaxed in a 


voice, were evidently not 


appeal. Mr. Reece’s lips 
grim imitation of a smile; his small eyes 
softened 

“Much good it will do you! Better earn 
another and put it to some use. My fool of 
a doctor declares that dust is bad for my 
throat. As a woman with some rudiments 
of sense, how often should you say it would 
be necessary to carry on these operations? 
If you say every day I shall think you as 
great a fool as the rest! ” He looked at her 
anxiously, then as if fearing an adverse 
verdict, suddenly changed his mind. “No! 
never mind, you can keep your opinion. I 
hall judge for myvself. You can come 
again to-morrow and tackle the books on 
the fioor. I’ve had as much as Tf can stand 
for one day. Good morning! 

Beth took the hint, and lifting her be- 
chair by the 


longings from the door, 


adjourned into the hall, where the old 
joined her’ with 


poured forth a 


housekeeper suspicious 


} 


lacritv, and stream of 
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mingled surprise and rejoicing during the 
hand-washing which followed. 
Never knew such a thing to happen 


before! There’s papers in the boxes on 





t floor that have lain for years and 
years. Inches thick, they are. If he lets 
you tackle them it’!] be a godsend. Come 


to me for an apron. He must have taken 
to you something wonderful.” 

It was now after half-past 
They ” of the second floor might safely be 
upposed to be finished with breakfast; it 
remained to be seen if “ They ” had taken 
their walks The first two calls 
drew blanks, but with the opening of the 
third sudden 
interest, for the entrance hall, in structure 
ex ictly the same as those of the other flats, 
presented a startlingly different appearance. 
It was exquisitely decorated and furnished 
The 
rich 


eleven. 


abroad 


door came a deepening of 


with a few pieces of fine old furniture. 

iir Was sweet with the scent of flowers, 
hot-house flowers which represented a small 
fortune at this late season of the year. A 
re sheet of glass fitted into the panelling 


hug 

it the further end of the passage added 
reatly to the light and apparent space of 
the entrance Beth knew a moment of 


keen anxiety, and a corresponding elation 
it the invitation to walk in. She followed 
the maid into a small sitting-room, and 
ein lett atone stared around with 
It was evidentl 1 small boudoir o1 
neu ery, devoted to the use of some 
woman of luxurious taste, but it was the 
tranye contradictions displayed in that 
t te which made tl puzzie toa discerning 
Ihe lid furnishings of the room 
ilaved the fine somewhat severe 

1 t\ " those in the hall; the small 
etceteras which ever voman gathers round 


herself might have elected at random 
bazaar \ 


imented with square 


hpecn 
from the stalls of a econd-rate 
ink itin cushion or! 


f imitation iace | on an oak ettle: a 
lded basket tied with bunche of ribbon 
nthe ite-le ed table; a mass of 
trumpet! ornaments littered the mantel 
ece ind a q ion of flowers were 
ed together in a che ap gla vase ina 
inner whict | ed to show half their 
Bett curiosit increased every moment 
VI nd what w th Mr Fanshawe 
nd wr which t of her room wa he 
nsible S} looked around for ny 
tovrapl ld en hten he 


quest, but there was only one in the room, 
a large promenade portrait of a man in 
Court dress which stood in its silver frame 
on the There some writing 
across the corner. Beth bent quickly down 
and read the three words: “Guy to Flora.” 
Who Husband — brother — 
friend? She stared at the haughty, clear- 
cut face of a man of thirty or thereabouts. 
and realised that he belonged to a different 
men who made the usual 
tenants of suburban flats. No! he could not 
be the distant relative more 
likely, whose portrait was prized as giving 
a cachet to the room. 

The creaked on its 
came a rustling of silk, an overpowering 
whiff of scent, and a young girl walked into 
the room, a girl with an exquisite face, and 


bureau was 


was Guy? 


race from the 


husband, a 


door hinges, there 


eyes reddened by recent tears. 


With a throb of 
nised the stranger 


Beth recog- 
whom she had seen the 
entrance to the flats, 
which had 


excitement 


day before in the 
the beautiful, 
haunted hei 


woebegone face 


dreams ! 


CHAPTER XI 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS, FANSHAWE 


HE beautiful stranger advanced a few 
steps into the room and _ stood still, 
staring at Beth with an air of strange en 


barrassment. was evidently the 
predominant feeling in her mind, surprise 


visitor. 


Surprise 


caused by the appearance ot her 
With a flash 
] lain, Beth divined that she had not been 


of intuition impossible to ex 


expected to look much of a lady, and that 
the realisation of her cla superiority had 
come with something of a shock. After a 
moment’s rather embarrassing silence she 


took upon herself to begin the conversation 

‘Mrs. Fanshawe 1 am Miss Elliot. I 
had my I men- 
] prop ed to call.” 


, 
uppose you have circular, 


tioned on it that 


* P—please sit down Mrs. Fanshawe 
pulled forward a chair with hospitable 
haste eated herself on the corner of the 
ettle opposite, and relapsed into silence 
again. If it had been possible to look 


have looked it then, 
of the cushion 


awkward she would 
a he hdveted with the lace 
room, but 


beauty she 


and stared aimle lv round the 


in addition to her remarkable 


pr turesqueness, 
f } 
which not even a vivid at belaced 


pink tea own could efface ind Beth gazed 


posse ed he quality of 


d much 
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oom, upon her enraptured, as the most exquisite 
n i human being she had ever beheld. 
rame Her hair was of a rich chestnut brown; 
iting her eyebrows were very long and dark, and 
lown most delicately defined; her eyes were not 
Ta blue. but grey, fringed with a double line 
T - of curling lashes: the line of her face was 
lear- : perfect oval ; while nose, mouth and chin, 
t ind slender white throat were each as de- 
rer ately perfect as the last. There was only 
sua ne thing which the visitor’s eyes could dis- 
in over which was not beautiful, and that was 
} the little restless, somewhat highly coloured 
vir ind, which tugged and pulled at the corner 
the k satin cushion. Beth had as yet 
urd Mr Fanshawe speak three words 
rit I ( realised at once that she be- 
int longed t very different class of society 
rom th her haughty-looking husband. 
Her hair w too much curled, her cheeks 
( t pink ¢ dress too elaborate for the 
th morning manner painfully wanting in 
assurance 
You et my circular! ” she repeated 
lit Mr Fanshawe gave a hasty 
sent. 
Oh ve I—] it it all right. It seemed 
ther ¢ I never had one like it before. 
that t 1 always do? Is it your busi 
5 \ re really a business girl? ” 
Beth |} tifled a pang 
I hoy to be I am only beginning. 
Tr} Is I first day’s trial, so I have not 
' h « f ce.’ 
I \ e millinery,” said Mrs. Fan- 
t haw then suddenly straightened 
ex ! ! lushed a vivid crimson. “I 
in—of course, that’s lone ago I’m 
t! ried 1 Mrs. Fanshawe! That’s my 
t silver frame, in the dress he 
nt to Court in. His people have a big 
I rwickshire; but we, we live 
i | ttle burst of pride ended flatly 
l n the ol statement, and a sudden 
to the eye showed a disposi 
= 4 aaa 
\ It charming flat I have been 
iny this morning, and it is fat 
t the prettiest I have seen 
, Mrs. Fanshawe looked around with an air 
mit ride and perplexity 
J My husband furnished it. He 
I | thin I try my best to keep 
nice t The lovely brows knitted 
tressful She pressed her lips together 
r tl letermined not to be tempted 
nt nother injudiciou statement Che 
next wor me with a child-like pride I 


have three maids, three for two people. It 
My husband is very par 
He’s used to things. It’s 


a very high family.” 


ought to be nice. 
ticular, of course. 


Beth murmured vaguely. Her hopes had 
sunk at the of the three servants, 
all the more so as from purely persona! 
to of the 
lovely stranger. Beauty is a great power, 
and for that Mrs. 
shawe would have yielded a powerful fas- 
but that short interview 
succeeded riveting 


mention 


motives she was eager see more 


possession alone F an- 
cination, 


had 


stronger chain. 


even in 


she in an even 


There was a mystery about 


her: she was newly married to a handsome 
and aristocratic lover of whom she was 
evidently extravagantly proud, yet her 


lovely eyes were red with tears, and her 
depression. What normal, 
natural-minded girl would not have longed 
to to the of romantic a 
mystery ¢ 


voice eloquent of 


bottom 


pet so 

‘“T am sorry to hear of your three maids,” 
she said frankly. “I fear that means that 
you have of me. I should have 
been so glad if I could have been of use. 
It’s rather difficult beginning work of this 


no need 


sort, especially as I have no introductions. 
I have just come to town.” 

She had not meant to speak of herself, 
but there was something the 
presence of a girl herself—a girl who 
had obviously her own troubles to bear—and 


infectious in 


like 


her reward came in a quick acquisition of 
friendliness. 
“So have I. 
seems like yea 
she checked herself again, and said 
quick child-like way: “I 
West. Would you have known? 
talking very— odd? 
have that I 


months but it 
I am alone all day ’— 
in her 
the 
Does my 

Would 


not a 


Six vo, 


ap 
rs 


came trom 


sound to you 


you known at once was 
London lady 
Beth hesitated, then replied with simple 
candour: 
“ies: 5 
your little 
from that hideous Ce 
My 
accent 
rhere y in reply to 
this truism, Beth remained silent. There 
was, in truth, nothing to jar on a normal 
the ft West-country burr, and the 
wife’ pretty soft, 
marked, and the 
offence to 


known, but I like 
So different 


” 


should have 
It’s pretty. 
ckney accent 


burr. 


husband savs a lady should have no 


being nothing to say 


car in 


young voice was and 
nevertheless its accent was 
inference was that it had 


the lady's husband 


viven 
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‘My husband is Men 
are, aren’t thev: It’s so difficult to know 
what they'll like. You think a thing will 
please them so much, and it—don’t! Mi 
Fanshawe Sl rhed poked the 
centre of the pink satin cushion. 

‘I bought this at a 
Don’t you think it’s nice 

It’s—very 

Mrs. 
ened quickly. 

You don't like it 
don’t \W hy not : 

Oh, well, since 
not so much the cushion that I dislike, as 
room I don’t like them 


very particular 


again, and 


bazaar last 


week 


handsome 


Fanshawe’s tear-dimmed eyes light 


not really! I see you 
you ask my opinion, it’s 


the cushion in the 
together.” 

Beth was a little afraid that het 
might be affronted by 
but on the contrary she 


hoste 
so candid a criticism, 
listened with atten 
tion, and her manner took on an added 
hade of respect 

That’s what Guy said. 
co sweet. Pink was always my colour, 
and the room looked dull. I wish I hadn't 


bought it now, but one must do something. 


I thought it wa 


The days are so long. . Could 
you the grey eyes gave an appealing 
glance ‘Stay a bit: You said the half 
day . Do you think you could stay 


the half day and taik to me, and have 


lunch? 


Embarrassment mingled with the eage 


ness of the request Mrs. Fanshawe evi 
I 


dently shrank from mentioning the ques 


tion of payment, yet was anxious that the 


General Helper should understand that she 


Was not expected to give her time for 


nothing. 


feth wa erateful for the consideration, 
and very willin to accept the offer oft 
rest and refreshment after the nerve strain 
of the morning’s experience 

But isn’t there anything I can do for you 
while I am her I can talk better if my 
f ers are busy You have no little bits of 
ewing you want don 

NC the maid do it Guy doesn’t like 
to see me sew. It spoilt my hands doin 
the ewin oOo much He want me t let 
them rest She looked round the room 
with het pr led, curious eye Perh ‘y 

could just—look round ! He said the 


e about the cushion Is 


Y e that isn’t 1 nt 


first married this lovely irl and then 
adopted the r of schoolma ter and critic 


a sudden longing to help her to gain his 
approv. 

* May I arrange ’ she asked 
You have so many, and such 
hould love to do them if you 
will allow me 

‘I thought they were 
simply. “ My 


vour flows rs: 
quickly. 

beautie J 
dont said Mrs, 


Fanshawe husband likes 


fluswers. He been brought up to them 
I’m always buying them, but ” Again 
that eloquent “but”; again that pained, 


helpless look at the crowded clump of 
blossoms in the be-ribboned pots. “ They 


don’t seem right! I’d be very glad if you 


would. You can have thi able, water, 
vases—anything you want I'll ring for 
the maid 

* Thanks so much May I walk round 
and choos I’ve a passion for arranging 
flowers Mav I do them just as | choose, 
and take some of this lovely china to put 
them in? Really! You don’t mind?’ 


Mrs. Fanshawe nothing. She 
curled up luxuriously on the 
and tared 
Beth 
and- proceeded to re-arrange them with 


dainty, deliberate fingers Three 
§ ipported by 


minded 
corner of the 
with wide, 


settle, serious eyes 


while trewed the flowers on a tray 
or four 
stiffly upstanding daffodil 
lead In a ereat delf basin; 
a tall, green 


Japanese 
preading branches of lilac in 


column: short-stemmed violets in a cut-glass 
cvoblet 

Ihen there were fresh searchings on the 
shelve of the corner cupboards, frest 
selection of old china mugs, and quaintly- 


shaped vevetable dishe in the soft blue 


and white of old Nankin china. Mrs 
Fanshawe’s eves widened in amazement as 
he watched Be ement One—two 

three ( f different arrange- 
ments, instead of one Half-a-dozen flowers 
instead of a ore, the different kinds 
divided and ! ed by themselves, not a 
ingle ril n nd rT tranve receptacles 
by way of \ ' Neverthel when the 
table was « ( nd tl room arranged, 


the Nankin dish on the oak-legged table, 


the a let on tl mantelpiece, the 
Japane e b n on the floor by the window 
and the taller \ ( niched into convement 
corner Mi Fanshawe, lookin slowly 
from ide to e. ho { distinct siyns ol 
approbation 

He'll I t! hu 1 shortly Phat 
Wal i ! t BH ‘ rr id that 





Mrs. Fanshawe's eyes widened in amazement as she watched Beth’s movements.” 
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it expressed the height of ambition. For 
the rest of the time before lunch was ready 
the two girls carried on a more or less 
desultory conversation. Each was devoured 
with curiosity about the other, each was too 
tactful to voice the questions which crowded 


her brain. 
Lunch was a < daintily 
served, but badly chosen, and the manners 


urious meal, 


of the pert waitress were offensively 
familiar and_ off-hand. Mrs. Fanshawe 
eemed more than half afraid of her, 
poke in an apologetic tone, and prefaced 
requests with an invariable “Would you 
nind Beth’s own manner increased 
in dignity in so rapid a fashion that by the 
time the meal was over she was a perfect 
poker of haughty disdain, but the only 


person to be impressed by the display was 
Mrs. Fanshawe herself. She blushed crimson 
when it came to the point of offering the 


three shillings, and tucked them into Beth’s 


hands in the quickest and most furtive of 
manners. 

“If you're sure you don’t mind! It seems 
so rude, so little. I feel ashamed——” 

“Don’t, please ! Zam proud to have made 
a start. I hope I may come again.” 

“Oh, yes! If you will. If Guy likes 
the flowers, you must do them again, do 
them always. I can’t——” 

It was the triumph of sympathy over pru- 
dence which made Beth declare cheerfully 

“Tll teach you! You will like to arrange 
them yourself, to please your husband. | 
And if he is so par- 
interesting to 


should, in your place. 
ticular, it is all the 
accomplish what he wants.’ 

“Tf you can, yes! but ”—Mrs. Fanshawe 
gave a little breathless gulp—‘ sometimes 
Her wonderful grey eyes dwelt 


more 


’ 


you can’t!’ 


on Beth’s face with a searching glance. 
‘You're a lady, you see; a reel lady. I’m 
not I don’t understand——” 


[END OF CHAPTER ELEVEN] 
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Before and After Marriage 


the Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though 
Married,’’ etc. 
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YOUNG man came into a jeweller’s 


shop and said, “Um - Ah! 
Er—er—er!’’ From long experience the 


‘eweller at once understood, and said to 
his assistant, ‘ Bring that tray of engage- 
ment rings here, Henry.” 

No wonder that the young man was 
nervous, for he was about to take the 
most important step he could take in life. 
There are people—and some, too, who 
cannot plead extreme youth in extenua- 
tion—who make light of the obligations 
which they incur when they engage to 
marry. Wicked men engage themselves 

just for a lark,”’ and there are girls who 
seem to forget that the charm of maidenly 
modesty cannot, as a rule, survive frequent 
engagements. 

Readers of Charles Kingsley’s biography 
will remember how a friend describes going 
to see him at his little curate’s lodgings, 
and finding him packing a portmanteau, 
into which he was jumping in and out, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ I’m engaged ; I’m engaged, 
and am off to see her !”’ 

Edwin or Jim has proposed to Leonora 
or Lizzie, and to her father—a not equally 
pleasant task—and has been accepted. 


He now establishes a protectorate over 
the young lady; the wedding will be 
annexation. Being a protector, he must 
be perfectly chivalrous and pure-minded., 
Even if the lady were not as discreet as 


she ought to be, he should protect her 
irom herself. If people are not at their 
best when engaged, when will they be ? 
According to Leigh Hunt, no reasonable 
person ought to marry who cannot say, 
My love has made me better and more 
desit us Ol Improvement than I have evet 
been.” And he himself could say that 
love for his wife had subdued the violent 
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temper that once possessed him. The 
prospect of marriage with Margaret 
Simpson had a good effect upon De 
Quincey. During his engagement he 
reduced his daily dose of opium from 
340 grains to 40. All engaged persons 
should prove the sincerity of their love 
by reducing their daily doses of whisky, 
of cigars, of gambling, of outbursts of 
temper, of frivolity, of extravagance in 
dress, or of any other poisoner of domestic 
life. 

Certainly I do know young men who 
have given up almost all small luxuries 
in order to be able sooner to afford the 
greatest luxury in life—a good wife. A 
young man who was ugly went to the 
studio of a photographer and asked, with 
blushes, if the artist happened to have 
amongst his photographs a picture of any 
man who resembled him, but was better- 
looking. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” asked 
the photographer. “ Well,” he replied, 
‘I am just engaged to be married, and 
the young lady, who is soon leaving, says 
that she does not mind my being plain, 
because I am so good; but she wants a 
better-looking picture to show the girls.” 

Women may like to be engaged to 
show-men, in order to excite the envy of 
other women—always a desirable result 
in the experience of the sex; but if the 
two things cannot be got it is much better 
to have a husband for whom you need 
never blush than to have a fancy article 
upon which you cannot depend. A 
good-doing man makes a far more com- 
fortable husband than a merely good- 
looking one; and though a man may not 
have a handsome face, he may have the 
manners of a true Christian gentleman 
manners which cannot be photographed, 
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but which are felt every 
hour of the day. 
Unsympathetic people 
often wonder what en- 
gaged persons find to 
say to each other during 





the hundreds of hours ' 
they spend together. 
Consider, however, that 
they have to tell the history of their 


past lives, their present feelings, 
future hopes. 

During the engagement period the 
couple should point out to each other 
alterations that should be made in conduct 


and character as plainly as they do in 
reference to the house they are taking. 
To be of use, however, the criticism must 


be honest. 


Temple, of Canterbury, 


Ar hbishop 


asked a candidate for priest’s orders to 
read aloud part of a chapter from ‘he 
sible. “‘ Not loud enough,” was the 


criticism of the archbishop when it was 
finished. ‘‘ Oh, I am sorry to hear that, 
my lord,” replied the curate; ‘‘a lady 
in church yesterday told me that I could 
be heard very distinctly.” ‘‘ Are you 
engaged ?”’ suddenly asked the prelate. 
‘Yes, my lord.” The archbishop smiled 
grimly, and said: ‘‘ Now, listen to 
young man. While you are engaged 
don’t believe everything the lady tells 
you; but after you married believe 
every word says.” Matrimony 
been described in two acts, 
Act I.—Pays het 
Act II.—Pavs for 
But, surely, there ought 
engagement act ? And the question is, 
long that should be ? It should be 
long enough to enable the couple to study 


ne, 


are 
she has 
as follows :— 
addresses. 

dresses. 


to be 


her 
an 


how 


and understand each other’s characters, 
but not so long that they grow away 
from each other in tastes and feelings. 
Better to take the ball at the hop so to 
speak, and marry in the ardour of first love. 
Some people who have been acquainted 


and their 


? 


from childhood become en- 
gaged, and are so long in 
that condition that they 
get a settled-down, not to 
say look. They 
might as well be married— 
and, indeed, far better. It 
is not pleasant for a lady to 
be so long engaged that she 
to be in roduced to 
‘Miss So-and-so, who is going 
Mr. So-and-so.” 

I was told lately by a clergyman that 
he knew a couple in his parish who were 
most happy that lasted 


prosaic, 


comes 


Strangers as 
to marry 


In a marriage 


sixty-four veal The man married, when 
twenty-two, a girl of twenty. People used 
to wonder which of the two would di 
first. The woman died aged eighty-four 
and the man fourteen months afterwards. 
Talking of their married life, he would 
say, ‘‘ Me and my missis never argued.” 
To be polite and pl asant to each other 
and never to argue is the way husband 
and wife cause love to survive. then 


marriage. A friend who was with me at 


an hotel said of a couple, who were also 
staying there, “ 1 did not know they were 
married, for the lady always converses 
with the man and is so polite to him.” 
What a satire on other couples! Shake- 
speare says that men are “ April when they 
woo, and December when they wed”; 
but if this be a rule it is one to which 
there are a great number of exceptions, 
Not a few women cans y of their husbands 
what the wife of the celebrated acto 
Garrick, said hers: ‘“‘ He never was a 
husband to me; he was always a lover.” 

Brides and bridegrooms of ten years 


who have been 
rs longer than 
and un- 


standing think that those 
married twenty or thirty yea 


themselves are very prosaic 

romantic. We would remind those who 
manifest this newly-married intolerance 
of what an old minister of the Church ot 
Scotland said to a young Scotch Dissenter, 
who was finding many faults: ‘* When 











himney) has reeked as long as 


ours. perhaps it will have as much soot.” 
In the Jubilee year of our late Queen 


two women were heard in a tramear in 
Scotland discussing the meaning of the 

1 “ Jubilee.” One did not know the 
meal of it. The other thought that 
she did, and gave the following explana- 
tio1 fwenty-five ’ears mairit’s a silver 


waddin’, an’ fifty ’ears mairit’s a golden 
vaddin’, an’ the Jubilee’s whan the mann 
dees ! Even when the man does not 
lie, th re many jubilant marriages in 
which th uples remain sweethearts 
until death separates them, as far, at 


east, as this world is concerned. ‘‘ There 


is real love just as there are real ghosts. 
Every person speaks of it; few persons 
have seen it.” This cynical remark of 
Rochefoucauld is certainly not true in 
reference to love before marriage, and the 
existenct { love after it rests on far 
better evidence than the existence of 
ghosts [ have never seen a ghost, but 
| have often and often seen love surviving 
matriu Vy, growing stronger and truer as 
the years pass on instead of fading away. 
I hav en many a husband-lover and 
sweetheart-wift 
Old R rt Burton relates several cases 
lover’s love existing between 
husband and wife. He tells us of women 
ho died to save their husbands, and of 
a mal when his wife was carried 
away by Mauritanian pirates, became a 
galley-slave in order to be near her. Of 
iin Rubenius Celar, he says that he 
would needs have it engraven on his 
tomb that he had led his life with Ennea, 
us dear wife, forty-three years eight 
mont} ind never fell out.””’ With this 
mpat of a more modern husband. 
Wordsy { Bishop of Lincoln, used 
ivy that he wished it put 
ul MS Dstone that he and his wite 
| conciled. They neve 
} 


Hlads 


it, and their married lite 






been. described as being “as near per- 
fection as anything this side of Eden 
could be.” 

Speaking of his marriage, Baxter said, 
“We have lived in inviolated love and 
mutual complacency, sensible of the benefit 
of mutual help, nearly nineteen years.” 

Bishop Hall “enjoyed the company ” 
of his helpmate for the space of forty- 
nine years. Yes, “enjoyed” is just the 
word that expresses the comfort in each 
other’s society that is felt by many 
couples who have lived half or more than 
half of their lives together. 

Benjamin Franklin experienced — the 
truth of his own proverb, “‘ There are 
three faithful friends, an old wife, an old 
dog, and ready money.” After a married 
life of forty years, he said, “ We throve 
together, and ever endeavoured to make 
each other happy.” 

Poets are an irritable race, but some 
of them have made good and loving hus- 
bands. ‘“‘And what did you see ?”’ one 
was asked, who had been into the Lake 
country and had gone to Wordsworth’s 
home. ‘I saw the old man,” he said, 
‘walking in the garden with his wife. 
They were both quite old, and he was 
almost blind, but they seemed like sweet- 
hearts courting; they were so tender to 
each other and attentive.” So, too, Miss 
Martineau, who was a near neighbour, 
tells us how the old wife would miss 
her husband, and trot out to find him 
asleep, perhaps in the sun, run for his hat, 
tend him, and watch over him till he 


woke. 








The Privy Slanderer 


An Unusual Story with an Unusual Moral 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE 


TRANGE to say yet not so strange 
when vou come to think of it—she 
was a good woman: conspicuously and 
notoriously a good woman; one whose 


goodness had become a sort of professional 


career, to which she had dedicated her life 
in the manner of a nun when she takes the 
veil She was not nun, however, but a 
missionary. The call’”’ came to her when 
she was very young, and she wrestled with 


night-schools and Bible-classes, drunkards, 


prostitutes, discharged prisoners and such, 
to save their souls, before she was well 
out of her teens Being quite out of 


them, of age and independent, she saw her 


teeming native city of Melbourne—a city 





which during the st eight years has added 


nearly eighteen thousand new dwelling 


houses to its suburbs alone——too limited a 


tor 
and she offe 


her energies 
red het 


territory 


| here and aspirations ; 
elf to the mission field 

that vague of fiery trial which is 
Formally, solemnly, 
so that a 
melted to 


mother, 


nothing if not far away. 
unreservedly, she 
cloud o! 
particularly her 


gave herself up, 


whole witnesses Was 


widowed 


was rather delicate, rather poor and 


much tried in a humble way with a pack of 


younger children Mr Codrington, at the 
service of aedication, wept as if her heart 
would break, but still consented to the 
prevailing view that missions, like charity 
were not expected to begin at home, still 
le to stay there 
‘Do with me it you will ud Grace 
Codrington—G1 t aeclared, was the 
only name for | Send me wherever I 
m needed most nd give me the hardest 
\ k that I< rhe harder the better 
And those who |! rd the words and saw 
rapt young f many as the Parish 

Hall would hold—moaned their ecstasy of 
verent adi t because feeling wa 
00 deep fe . 

Why do ,” the ] terical 
mother i chi hed You ought to 
rejoice ith } eakabl that you wer 
pris le d to | veh i int ite the 

} 


and 


vl 
I do 


going to bear it.’ 


do,”’ 


But I can’t help thinking how I am 


Mrs. Codrington sobbed heavily 


‘Oh, never mind that.’ It was too 
trivial a detail to be worth notice at such 
a time Ihink of how the world will 


benefit 


It was beyond a doubt, you that 


And 


see, 


Grace Codrington was a good woman. 


vet she did the dreadful thing that the 
title of this story indicates. Perhaps be- 
cause she was too good. I always think 


goodness is overdone when it becomes 
conscious goodness, and in this case it was 
distinctly conscious. 

He (or that privily slandereth his 


neighbour is well understood to be 


she 
or her) 
the worst kind of slanderer, although by s 
far the commoaest. If she had only done it 
openly—spoken the ill thought before thos 
whom it concerned, which is fair play so far 


as it goes (and some allowance for poor 
human nature, even in saints and martyrs 
must be mad then the poisonous thing 


would have had a chance to meet its antidote 


and disperse im all But as in ninety-nine 


cases out of a hundred (at the very least 
she did it behind their backs. And so the 
matter fell out as I am going to describe 


In this wise 
lull of attairs 
prospect he 


exalted by her noble 


round of her friends 


and 
the 


houses to sav good-bye before she sailed 


went 


incidentally to receive their fervid and 
adulatory benediction In nearly all the 
cast these interviews were most ~ en 
couraging and ‘strengthening " (her ow! 
words) to the already strong and confident 


spirit of the departing lady ; but a few aie 


not come up to her large expectations and 
there wa om one in part ular—whic! 
was an embittering disappointment It 
was the case of Agne Elwell, one of het 
oldest trrend 

Agnes lived with her married sister! 


Beatrice Brown, and their mother (now dead 
had been girl friends 


Gerace mother 
them So that 


that could he 


before was not 


house 


Kyora 


aid good bye to on 
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the front doorstep, especially a good-hye 


> 
623 


Although Beattie 
| Grace had a premonition that 


t be for evel 


id be disagreeable, the various 
ceremonies had to be suitably 
When Agnes said ‘‘ Oh, come in, 


a voice and face as pleasant as 


the visitor was constrained to 
down and talk. Agnes was 
ise for her sister. She was the 


ter aunt, the willing horse, of the 
ent Beattie, who put upon her 
ibly, owned frankly and often 
ould never get on without her, 
vn as publicly expressed the 
Joe Brown had done what 
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family grouping that never, or hardly ever, 
‘“answers,’’ yet up to this day it had 
‘worked’ without a jar. And that was 
as it could only be, because Agnes Elwell 
was also a good woman—one of the incon- 
spicuous and unconscious sort. 

She made tea for her visitor, while the 
baby she was minding drummed on the 
hearthrug with a spoon 


Then, one eye on 
her charge and the other on a schoolboy 
stocking with the knee out, she listened 
quictly—far too quictly—to the thrilling 
story of the Great Enterprise, and made 
those unsympathetic comments which so 
ruffled the feelings of the narrator, 


Now Agnes was not “ disagreeable ’’ in 








most invariably do; having two any abstract way, although perhaps a trifle 
se from, he had chosen, not blunt. You see, she was fully ten years 
ihe 
Lite 
} r — — ——— — 
is ] 
ou 
le a 
Beattie 
been 
{ 1 ) 
il d 
cl be 
{ 
} 
net 
] } 
and 
Ao 
} 
that 
———EE ee — —$$—$$———$ ————E — 
ol “*Do with me what you will,’ said Grace.” 


+-Y 








older than G1 


farious domest« 


thinking woman 
hye 


young friend to 
far less experience 
So there was 


hope d Grace 


was not letting 

by this and that 
f the British 
ting the en 


did not hil 


merit that had be 


fo! When Agn 
mateul opm 2 
should be 

gence hould tf 
instinct < 


attended to 


be 


hould ec 
vhat it Was 
ipon tor ( 
hav been seen 
the checks ¢ 
hen Agne 
lf combats 





‘ 
) r 
] 
inkInad 
to 
‘ oid | 
ii I 
id ve 
\ ] { | 
by 
the « 
t or 
+ ' \ 
| N 
' 
it 
1¢ 
ellen Ki 
he went ft 
But 
] 
f 
\ 
, \ 
| ' 
{ } 
(; 


notn 


iperte: 
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espite her multi limbuctoo when she got 
i readin and rimbuctoo, but before sl 

is he knew het he noticed tl red spots 
tly educated and wcompanying symptoms 


t 


nother 


there. It was not 
could correct him 
on her cheeks and 
of discomposure 


iCliCcss 


man, com- 
been pitching into 
mind the 

reveal- 
had been 
more 
as a 
of her 
was, and 


to 
i query 
onduct 
chold even 
Was 
to the fire 
ure ly 

is as she was of 
and that 
the Higher 


ng of 


he addressed Joe 
that I 


am 


8) vay and enjoy 


Agnes 


o be asked to come 


1 
1K¢ 


could 


casm 


ive his littl 
son, and | 
| 
) on pon 
l Ti ut 1 | 
| you kno 
ot to iV, Ul 
1 wut Wh { 
uce fort 
" viedies 
csp 
iere’s a 10 
u cou 
uch 
yu 
d Agg 
Japan. XN 
Well 
betore we 
it of a book I ! 
be calling mys 
he was not jok 


wi 


han she thought she wa and, being the usual 
n her saving that she mented upon them 
what she was doing Hullo! Has Aggi 
lt be carried awa\ you te le our 1 
ot making the take kicks | unfortun 
Boer War, of under ng to Gi hat het 
But of course Grace criticised 1 hor 
tioning of dom and freely than had 
uthoritatively vouched tresh ho ful of 
oceeded to c | nward kor rag 
Ow id orl wh ond oO col 
the general intel the me of Cl elt 
e develope the civ these | y not 
h ndustrial question Call 
ort, the eathnen mal You © tl ] 
{1 up to understandnu bre 
t before being calle leay her ti 
hen two sp mig mysel Perhay you 
ng redder and redder on that the | n ought 
onalexpert. Finall nad te ? Scat 
i L trifle hel o no 
yveepn I litne ble 1 
) me to—a { thi joke, 1 1 ou 
nimals al os Het tool l Th 
ode of the Isl “We M ( 
nest | 1M ! ord, I k it 
h deed hin (; 
id lauded ou t 
on and t I i i l I | 
Shinto of Jay v1 e fe 
either i \ 
ed compl Lat 
ill lon I 
om ) “l 
’ t I 
? | | 7 
ul \\ 
‘ nell : 
ott | Bu S 
reac \l Cor 
t l d ( ) 
mn t ! hed ittle | 
cl down ied t 
imdd A Chi n \nd now 
i h ‘ ck i 
| bn I \ 1 


Evidently 2 
m echo of het 


1 to A 
\I ( ilrington 


r a minute 





is m™ 
ct him 
S an 
OS ure 
com- 
id tl 
reveal 
l been 
mort E 
as 
of her 
an 
1 Jor 
la 
\g 
“* Just sew this on for me, there’s a good girl!’’ 
But G e had accumulated indignities say a word against either of them—not for 
until bear no more She would the world \nd you must never breathe to 
the button was sewn on. With anyone that I have mentioned it, Nelly.” 
a perfunctory kiss and handclasp, pleadings Of course not,”’ Miss Kinsman was 
\ of | ng engagements and vague promises prompt to reply. ‘I should not dream of 
to n before I go,’’ she got away such a thing.” 
from t ntipathetic hous carrying with \ few days more, and the young missionary 
\gnes stitching the breast of was gone to China, and the doctor was 
coat while he had it on attending her mother for a heart attack, 
\I he went out of the room induced by the shock of her departure. 
door was shut on her, that rhree doors off, Mrs. Joe Brown was nursing 
ught was born Its father an imaginary headache—reclining, in a 
\l mother was Vanity, its ulti- very smart dressing-gown, on her bedroom 
. I baser than anything uncon- sofa, smelling-bottle and _ tea-tray beside 
nism wots of her, and Ellen Kinsman to cheer her up ; 
l it Beattie stands it.” door shut to exclude the nerve-wearing 
» t the vile and vulgar microbe of click-clack of the sewing-machine that 
I e next house, and inoculated \gnes was operating downstairs. Agnes, 
mind o1 too fertile to that particular who made all the children’s clothes, had no 
rt ed lien Kinsman was. the time for gossip, and was otherwise uncon- 
; trice and Agnes, as of Grace genial to the sprightly visitor, but she and 
‘ \ also an inveterate Beatrice just suited each other. Indeed, 
ak nd nger, keen to get at everybody’s Ellen was known to their mutual acquaint- 
» be trusted not to blurt ances as Beattie’s particular friend 
It was in that character that she dropped 
I far too intimate ’’—etc., « the hint she had received from Grace 
"be uand me Not that I would Codrington into Beattie’s ear and mind— 
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7 . . 
merely to put her on her guard, you know 
\ little bird had wh pered to her (she was 
rt ou to betray confidence oh, no! 
and it showed that people were noticing 
(ft course they 1 nt nothing—we all knew 
at—but still men were men, and these 
ters-in-law | n the hous it nevel 
i answer, don know Such an ano- 
hlous relationship! Perfectly mnocent, ol 
urs¢ we all | that—but still 
At first Mr Brown laughed at the 
friendly warnin nd wondered what next 
lare Tl peo ould get hold of Ot 
ise they me nothing—there was only 
ne woman mM world for Jor ina he 
hed httle bird would kindly attend to 
heir own attair But it was a polson-germ 
that had been ed on to her, and agaim 
e soil was suitabl Everything or nothing 
enough to ar jealousy and a sense of 
ons nm the poiled child, of whatevet age 
~O en h neighbour long and, on 
the whol exhilarating visit wa ended, and 
Mi Brown wa f » loneliness, and het 
rue hh « 1 to think agaim abou 
The dl hem br degree to 
( eT \ Tint ( te i 
( inh (i ( Vor t drove 
Olt col ne 1} tall 
iqu l leveloped quickly ; 
r 1 1 f n nevilected te 
( 1 ! Ii hie | } ox 
| ‘ the chine 
| ‘ ’ t to 
q te ( rapidl upel 
| is out ! re 
kead l al edged 
hat he would 
o bed eal »1on 
\ p his ompan wna 
he | ext mornin he bad 
ery tart » Aor for someth 
l al t! } 
( i better than I 
| t | ke md th lisease 
oral | 1 of the 
e| l uspicion and cor 
ind hlbertu ‘ love 
1 dl cd Stramed rela 
Delwe mergy nto 
l | rel 1 on Io Cel 
J each evel denim 
( 1 '. ( \eon nderin vl 
! I oO read nal suddent 
J cn unblin 
| . 1M { 


to arrive at the same astonishing solution of 
them, the while changing from the kind 
easy fellow who would have his little joke, 


to a stern and wrathful person whom nobody 


knew. Sordid altercations, alternating with 
grim silences; poor children fretful and 


demoralised, and being unjustly slapped and 
snapped at ; Beatrice in hysterics and taking 
to bed ; 
his leisure hours, spending his evenings no 


hei Joe boycotting his home in 


one knew where; Agnes, with complaining 
babies hanging round her, packing her clothes, 
which she could not see for tears, to go to 
a situation 

me hardly has the heart to continue 
Yet the end must be told not the real end 
which will only come with the end of the 
world, but the end so tar as it concerns this 
unfortunate family 

Well, without Agnes the fabric of domesti 
comfort went to piece for everybody 
Beattie health (or indolence and Joe § 


temper being alike unequal to their unaccus 
tomed responsibilities ; and however much 
they might long for the girl to come back 
to them, it is impossible for her to do « 
for on Joe would not allow 
idea to le iggested Dirt and untidiness 
unmended | ind unsatistactory meals 
together th the rankling grievance that 
he could not forget, however much he tried 
to alienated the once affectionate husband 
ind house ither from the home and wife he 
had beer ed to think the world ol H 
became an inveterate card-player at his 
lub here he gambling spirit got hold 
of him. also the habit of taking whisk 
Olten thou noticing how often; and his 
marriage bonds irked him, since now th 
tood te bare duty with no pleasure to 
eeten it Ifis wife was something to be 
tolerated, not treasured of vore. She 
of course ed to care when he did, and 
took het mart clothe and her need o! 
attention and her love of admiration ito 


illed society, largely composed of 


what «1 
th whom Jo 


men wi e¢ had no acquaintance 


men who pitied 


man who could not appreciate her 


her for being thrown awa\ 


on a 








rhe neglected children ran wild, fell into the 
wrong companionship, the wrong habits, got 
the bad start in life that is never to be quite 
recovered tro rhe baby upset itself out 
ot the high chair its careless mother had for 
eotten to tie it into, and deve loped a curved 
pine that it now too late to straighten oul 


ion 0 





ybod 


r with 
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alas ! Agnes ! rhe 


And Agnes 
ewer words the better to tell hey sad fate: 


pool 


how her home-sick heart pined for what she 


id lost until time reconciled her to her 


with strangers; how, just 
vhen she was settling down to feel like one 
f the family, her employers abruptly dis- 


her—having been told by somebody 


that she had been turned out of her sister’s 


even to hunger 


house for misconducting herself with her 
brother-in-law how she went through 
unspeakable vicissitudes and privations, 


and the streets at night, 


intil another poor means of subsistence 
vas found ; how she again rose somewhat to 
ure of her deserts, and a good man 
umed to love her, and she to love him ; 
the monstrous legend of her bad 
came, caught up 


ith her, and ruined her hope of happiness 


growing as it 





nd broke her heart how she took a feverish 
] vitality was low, and how it 
developed into pneumonia, and her sister 


as written to, and Joe fetched her home 
too lat 
7 * * * 


a curious coincidence, Grace Codring- 


See the Editor's note on this story, in 
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ton’s return from her missionary labours 
to be honoured and féted by her friends and 
at public meetings while she took the brict 
vacation that was to recruit her for further 
occurred on the very day of 
Agnes Elwell’s death 
was almost the first news imparted to the 
girl who had killed her as surely as if she 
had stabbed her through the heart with a 
knife. 
“What ! ”’ 
shocked, but 
might have been expected. 
old friend ! 


achievements 
The news of the event 


cried and 
as oblivious to her crime as 
“* My dear, dear 
And I was so looking forward 


Grace, grieved 


to seeing her again.” 
Then they told 
how badly her old friend had turned out, and 


the good young woman 
she declared she was never so astonished in 
her life. Agnes Elwell, of all people! How 
unspeakably dreadful! ‘‘ But she held some 
strange views ...and I remember once 
thinking, 

However, she is dead now, poor darling ! 


} 
Cl 


when I saw them together. 


Let us bury her faults with 
In. which sorrowfully magnanimous spirit 
she went to the funeral and laid a cross of 
white flowers on the grave. 

‘Conversation Corner.’’] 
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The Story of an English Eden 














By HERBERT D. WILLIAMS 


LUMDOM has been with us so long the number, as you are, in your choice, 
that we have come to regard it as picturesque suburban villa rhen, too 
one of the regrettable necessities of he must have his public-house to relieve 
advancing civilisation. We deplore it, or the monotony of his idle hours, and there 
pay large sums in charity to rescue it is bound to be a certain amount of crime, 





victims, or ignore it, but somehow a city with its accompaniments of police-stations 
without slums, civilisation without its and _ prisot 
poverty, drink and crime, we regard as Again and again, journeying out from 
an impossible Utopia, the idle dream of London by certain lines one has_ beet 
the reformer and the enthusiast The depressed beyond measure by those rows 
slums seem to exist for our encouragt upon row of straight, uninteresting 
ment in private and public charity, and — streets. Could I possibly live my life 
the waifs and strays become quite pic in one of those nondescript abodes, keep 
turesque { horrible, objects of com my self-respect, cherish my ideals, fulf 
passion my ambitions ? Let the reader put the 
Ought slums t cist 2 County Councils question to himself, and then realise that 
d other bodi have said ** No,” and this problem of the comfortable housing 
whole areas of ualor and crime have of the working classes is of far more vital 


Mt 
been swept away—and have moved farther importance to the nation than half the 

1 nad 
ifield ! Perhay we are doing away with political questions we quarrel over and 


the slums; at any rate, stringent rul fight about. We talk of patriotism and 
and cheap transit have sent the workin; national character, but what is the 
classes farther out-—-and what is th patriotism of mean streets, of devitalised 
result ? A short distance outside our childhood, stunted manhood and shrunken 
towns the green fields and wooded copses © womanhood worth ? The problem before 
have been turned into miles and miles of this country is that of the men in tt 
mean, monotonous lines of streets, wher the great millions of toiling masses who 
every house is as like its neighbour as produce our supplies, and who vote oul 
two peas, where the whole conditions polici the problem is to give them a 
ire cheer! Hat, and forlorn But the chance to live, to achieve their manhood, 
vorking man must e, it is argued, and © to realise their destiny—in a word, to tum 
he is just as hapy that jerry-built) = Slumdom into Eden 

house known only from its neighbour | Is ther practical alternative to the 
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miles of jerry-built houses, line upon line 
where at present the working classes live ? 


It is easy to say that there is, but more 
important to prove it, and the story I 
have to tell is of a dream which has 
actually been realised, which exists as an 
object lesson as to what can be done, and 
done easily, naturally, and without loss. 
Bournville, four miles from Birmingham, 


stands to-day as a demonstration to the 
whole world of how a community of 
workers ought to live. It exists, and has 
existed for all the years since its start, as 
a community without poverty, drink or 
crime. One solitary policeman is stationed 


there, but “for the visitors,’’ as the 
inhabitants humorously remark, for there 


has never been a case of crime in Its 


annals 


The History of Bournville 


PASSING 





OF SLUMDOM 


affected the lives of the men, spoilt the 
lives of little children, and deteriorated 
the best assets of the State. 

Many men have seen this, and deplored 
it; but not many have had the oppor- 
tunity, the power, and the inclination to 
remedy it. Mr. Cadbury had. 

Why should the factories be in the 
crowded towns, with the mean, squalid 
streets all round them? Mr. Cadbury did 
not see why they should, and the Bourn- 
ville Estate, just outside Birmingham, was 
the result. Of the splendid triumph of 
organisation which has made the name 
of Cadbury Bros. known all over the 
world, it is not for me now to speak. At 
the end of a day's visit to Bournville, I 
spent a few hurried minutes inspecting 
a part of the great works, but I had come 
down to see the village, and Mr. George 
Cadbury, when he kindly received me, 
was full of his one theme—housing. 
With characteristic modesty he desired 
me to leave his name out of the business— 
an impossible request, for the whole of 
Bournville speaks ‘‘ George Cadbury,” 
from the beautiful chime of belis (one of 
the finest in England) on the Village School 
to the Ruskin Hall, the Friends’ Meeting 
House, the Recreation Grounds, and so on. 























What of the history of this movement ? 
Years a Mr. George Cadbury, as the 
leader of a large Men's Bible Class in 
the City of Birmingham, came to know 
the life histories of hundreds of men, and 
was profoundly impressed by the grievous 
disadvantage under which so many were 
placed in the matter of housing. He saw 
hat environment, more than heredity, 
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Cadbury’s first 
move his business out to 
his next was the planning and 
a village Eden. At this point 
I must make it quite clear that Bournville 
and Cadbury Bros. are quite separate and 
adistinct the former was not created for 
the latter, and indeed only 43 per cent. 

the workers of the village are employed 

the works—the remainder have their 
occupations in neighbouring factories, o1 

Birmingham itself. Mr. Cadbury from 
he outset determined that the conditions 
which he had out to 


The 


tep was to 


creation of 


ty ijile 


come 


ipe, hould not be reproduced. 


a good-sized garden: the buildings must 
not occupy more than one-fourth of the 
site upon which they are erected; the 
roads, must be wide and tree bor- 
dered, and about one-tenth of the Jand 
in addition to roads and gardens, must 
be reserved for parks aad recreation 
grounds. On these lines the village of 
Bournville was rapidly brought into 
existence, nearly 200 houses being built 
in one year. The start was made in 
1895, and to-day there is a population of 
about 3,800, including the inhabitants of 
the 120 houses built by the Co-operative 
Tenants’ Association, 


etc., 
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The scheme once launched and the 
village having become an accomplished 
fact, the next question was how to secure 
it perpetuation and extension. The 


} 


olution of the problem illustrates the 


inp generosity. and good faith ot Mr 
Cadbury Instead of providin as. he 
might well have done, that a fixed 
moderate interest should accrue to him 
from the property, he, on the ryth of 


1rqo0. handed the whole 


t Trust, which should 


December, ovel 
of the property to 
hold and administer it in accordance with 


conditions ino the Deed of Foundation. 
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THE 


BOURNVILLE. 
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no part of the 
re ww to the donor 
Since that Trust 
TT \Ir. Cadbury has added large 
il land and capital. The 
sented to the nation 
ite t 25 00, the area of the 
I terestil ittle booklet by Mr. 
H. Bar the Secretary, entitled 
Bourt e Village Trust,” the 

plained and illus 

SOI tract are given 


undation, 


and 


ome of the 


1] i tive 
they ale 
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ardens or open spaces in 
connection with such dwell- 

es, and the Founder de 
sires that the rents may, ‘if 
be fixed on such 


Woes 


practicable 


basis as to make them ac- 
cessible to persons ol the 
labouring and working 


classes, whom it is his desire 
to attract from the crowded 
and imsanitary tenements 
which they now inhabit with- 
out, however, placing them 
in the position of being re- 
of a bounty.’ Sub- 
lause 33, which re- 
sale of alcoholic 


cipient 
ject to ( 


lates to the 


drinks, any part of the 

property may be used for 

shops or factories, but the 

Founder suggests * that no 

such factories shall occupy in area more 
than one-fifteenth part of the total area of 
the estate on which they may be built.’ ” 
For a long time past I have had the 
desire to see this ‘‘ model village,” as it 


Mr. Cadbury kindly 


has been called and 
needed, with 


the tacilities I 
an excellent guide. 

Bournville was made 
the sombre streets ot 


ham, and it marvellous to 


gave me all 
the services of 

The journey to 
through 
Birmin 


some ol 
Was 














































note the instant change when the area 
of the Garden City was reached. Mr. 
Cadbury himself received me in his simple 
but comfortable office at the works. As 
he talked of the scheme, I could see how 
near to his heart it was. He told me it 
was his aim not to die a rich man, and 
certainly his gifts, not only to the world 
outside, but to his own beautiful Bourn 
ville have been numerous enough to 
gratify this wish. 

Four miles out of Birmingham, and yet 
the view from the high ground of the 


estate is one of undulating country ex- 
tending in the one direction as far as the 


eve can reach and on the other to 
the distant city with the University 
towers showing clear against the sky. 
My guide took me over the village, through 
the spacious recreation ground and the 
irdens belonging to the works. We saw 
the hockey, cricket, football, and children’s 
unds, and sauntered through the pretty 
park. It would be a hard task to describe 
Bournville. Fortunately the necessity 1s 
not laid on me, in view of the illustrations 
accompanying this article 
But the houses are a delight to the least 
observant Instead of the long straight 
rows of nondescript buildings, we have 
triangles and terraces, scarcely two houses 
alike, either externally or internally, and 


1e rents marvellously cheap, the smallest 
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front 


cottages only costing 4s. 6d. per week 
(or 5s. 6d. including rates). 

Phe averag iden space allowed to 
each house is 600 square yards. The 
gardens are laid out by the estate gar- 
deners when the houses are built, so that 
when a tenant takes a new cottage he 
finds the garden already prepared, instead 
of having to begin by breaking up unculti- 
vated land. Lines of fruit trees pear, 
apple, plum—are planted, and_ these, 
besides yielding a good supply of fruit, 
form a pleasant screen between the 
houses. Asarule, the tenants are keenly 
interested in their gardens, and cultivate 
them with great success. In addition to 
the cottage gardens there are several 
allotments, which are eagerly sought after, 
not only by Bournville residents, but by 
the inhabitants of neighbouring villages 
as well. Two professional gardeners, with 
a staff of men, are in charge of the gar- 
dening department, and are always glad 
to give whatever information and advice 
may be required; but after the gardens 
have been laid out in the first place, each 
tenant is responsible for the cultivation 
of his own. There are two gardening 
classes for bovs and young men, the 
pupils taking a keen interest im_ then 
work, 


Ample Gardens and Open Spaces 
The roads are 42 feet wide, and are 
planted with tre Fhe houses are set 
back at least 20 feet from the roads, so 
that there is a space of S2 feet from house 


to house front. 





preserve open spaces, 
here is a Village Green, a small wood 


Camp Wood,’ two play- 


ren (not reckoning the 


, and a park. Alto 

a it 16 acres have been thus set 
it of t 118 acres so far laid out 
At a far « er of the estate we were 
vel venture, ‘* The Bourn 
Tenant Ltd who have built 

| idea of this society is 
responsibility of and 

eg nership without the con 
it practically impos 

for t majority of the working 

e houses. This com- 

isa partnership building society, 
reby ea t the tenants pays a 
kly rent for house but acquires a 
which he increases 

and from which he 


he profit the concern. Under 
heme tever increase there may 
the va the property is secured 
tenant the shape of profits or 

er rent It umed that co-partner- 
p identifies the interest of the tenant 
t iwestor. As lus 
th { the scheme, it may 


entioned that a condition was that 
e estate sl e built up in ten years 
{ now it will be 
eted four years of its start. 


red 


land from. the 
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the ample gardens, care 
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Bournville Village Trust under unique 


conditions ; the lease is for 99 years, but 
is renewable at the option of the society 
at a price to be fixed according to the 
appreciation or the depreciation of the 
land at the time of renewal. The plans 
of the houses to be built have to be 
submitted to the Trust, and in no case 
may more than ten houses per net acre 
be erected. With every ten acres the 
rrust gives free of charge one acre to be 
used for open space, recreation grounds, 
etc. 

The buildings being then in course of 
erection we carefully looked, but without 
success, for any signs of jerry-bui!ding. 

At first the society tried making the 
experiment of having a few of the cottages 
erected under contract, but it was found 
better to employ direct labour: this, 
indeed, is the rule throughout the viliage 
Whilst, doubtless, this means additional 
outlay at the beginning, it certainly means 
much better buildings and less cost for 
repairs. Throughout the houses combine 
to an extraordinary degree the pretty 
and practical. The exteriors are attrac- 
tive, and when we go inside we find the 
compactness of the designs a source of 
delight to the housewife. There are no 
awkward, useless passages and trouble- 
some corners; the space is utilised to its best 
advantage. The larger houses, of course, 
have bath-rooms, but all have a bath, even 
the smallest cottages; in most of these 
there is an ingenious device called the 
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cabinet bath where the bath is on 
and may be lowered down trom 


out of sight ready for us 


hinges 


A Living Demonstration 
Bournville 


mfort and convenien 


1 


simply for the 
e of its mhabitants; 


exists not 


a living, practical demonstration of 


the way a town should be planned, and 
the Way peopl should live rhe very 
constitution of the Trust Deed shows the 
Itimate application of the scheme. Thi 
Founder did not tend to provide th 
people of Bournville wit omes, so much 
is to establish a revolution m= the con 
ditions of housn all over the country 
| all over the world \s an illustration 
f town planning, Bournvillk has received 

ttenti 

tol 

m part 


t peopl 
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terta ed here 
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ve, but infused with the idea that Bourn 


e can be reproduced in any othet 
portion of the globe Working men by 
thousand, mayo! town councillor 
tesmen, ete have ted Bournvill 


Not lor ince a deputation from Japan 


ted the villawe ind iid they had 
imt more that day than from all then 
pre is sojourn in Great Britain. Slum 
( already the cits al 
Ja ind they went me impressed 
th t need and 1 ty of reform 
for the workers of Ja 
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Bournville teach 


Only a lew davs 
before my tall 


k with him he had been in 
touch with the authorities 
urging them to parcel of 
ground outside their city for the creation 
of one of these modern Utopias. Mr, 
Cadbury's idea and ideal is that muni- 
cipalities should take the lead in this 
matter, purchasing sites and then planning 
them for the comfort 
the workers 

As I walked over the 
through the lanes of Bournville, I cer- 
tainly felt that spirit of discontent which 
Mr. Cadbury seeks to inculeate. How 
happy could one be at Bournville Sut 
t to envy but to imitate, 


t is one’s cluty hot 
throughout our Jand, and in- 
Ee eS 


at Dunfermline 
purchase a 


and advantage of 


grassy slopes and 


' 


} 
everywhere 





pubhe opm 
should — insist 
nh these gar- 
den cities im 
plane f th 
id Siumdon 
sut people are 
not terested 
kn Ph 
object this 
tick there 
{ r ¢ t 
call attentio 
not vy { 
th need 
\ ] We j 
winiut, but t 
the possibilitie The Foundation Dee 
{ Bournville | provice that all the 
profits of the concern hall o to 
the promulgation of the idea The 
money a it ! le used 101 
the development of the estat | 
when this is 1 covered th rust 
1 empowered to purelase md im any 
other place 
Garden cille ( pl fita ( wel 
when properly work 1 and we can quite 
imavine the time in some distant Tuture 
when the profits of th Tru ill be 


ufficient to plan a new Bournville in some 


fresh corner otf the land 
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Round a Sundial 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 
No. 4.—From One Home to Another 


[! was a weird scene. Never in the cours and strong, and have not lived in it so long 


of its history had the sundial witnessed as you have. We are saving all we can.” 
nything like it! He went back to the house. The fire 
The night was dark and still, but in the | brigade from the nearest town was hard at 


ens and round the sundial it was as work, but all saw that the fire could not be 


as if it were da High into the got under. 
sky Ie iped flames of fire interspersed with ** Avice, sweetheart !”’ 
columns of smoke that rose in dark spiral The old man’s voice was very tender as he 
fort to the heavens bent anxiously over his wife. She lay back 
Che old historic mansion belonging to the amongst her cushions, looking very white 


Raymonds was burning to the ground, and — and frail, but her delicate hand was clasping 


one was able to ave it Yet there his, as if she could never let it go. 
no lack of willing hands; the whol She looked up at him with a serene smile, 
ee had turned out to do what they “Well, dear, it is God’s will for us.” 
nd the terrace in front of the hous Her husband's eves were troubled. 
black with moving figures “It can never be rebuilt 
No one knew the cause of the outbreak ; * Ronald will do it.” 
he fire was not discovered until the Phere wa iene Both were looking 
central part of the house was doomed back into the past he to the many years 
rhen the flames leaped up and spread out on of arduous labour and self-denial which it 
er side, and the place burnt like tinder. had taken to redeem the old family house from 
Young Ronald Raymond's promptness and strangers, and presently she said slowly : 
ener prevented any live being lost; but “Tt is hard on you, Godwin, dear. It 
| t nd foremost his old father and mothe1 ecms as il yout fe work has all gone for 
vere tenderly taken out upon the lawn, and nothing 
r own request ¢ tablished with many “No,” he ale lowly ; those years ol 
I nd cushions on the bench that sur- hard work taught me much, and moulded 
led the sundial my character in a way that years of luxuri- 
Mi Raymond had lately become a great ous ease would not have done I venture to 
1, and her son u | her to go down to av. if we believe in hereditary traits, that 
( Ktonald is the tronger man for hi father’s 
lhe Lid I Il not leave my efttort Fhen, too, if I had not left my 
) et ou tav here together Wi inheritance, 1 might not have met you , 
look upon the last of our home.” Old Mi Raymond smiled. She and het 
He stationed a couple of servants to look husband had married rather late in life 
terthem ; but the old lady sent them away but were lover till They were nevel 
e others who were trying to rescur happier than when alone togethet Now 
he valuable old treasures that the her gaze wandered to the burning pre m 
ontained It \ 1 warm summer the distance 
Wrapped in their 1 they did not Both watched. as if fascinated, the flames 
( ; t I I i reat to leaping and cu over the work ol 
t lestructior 
( r mm \ to them, and It wa rand but terrible ; and to take 
het f the 7" ove his wif thought ff the present Godwin 
too sad j athe 1 fe un began to lk k to the past 
doomed Years had been kind to them, though 
der { tid the old ey had had o1 trouble ; a trouble 
that neither of thet touched upon but 
tur! lat yu hich. with that strange imtuition existing 
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“We love the quict here,” said his fath 
**T have told them to bring the carri 
round We must go to Colonel Drape: 


for the night Iie has just been over to a k 
u All the horses have been saved, but 
have had rare ! with them And 
have saved about zen pictu > the 
are gon It most terribl tructiol 


We can never re e the thu Ronald 


poke gloom 


“T've dom i can ] continues 


ak 
up for our I 
\nd vou we to have been married 
soon,” said the old { * Well, Ena Draper 
value you more t your | ! 
Ronald thre head with a litt 
of his fathe dete nation 
I shall still keep the property ; and 
I rebuild, it \ pute ill unpre 
tentious ho | d 
lik asm ] better 1 rit 
And \ l } ( 
‘ | mul i 1 |] ( 
seomethil ( I . 
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ession of her place in 

S did she ] away that 
of the fact His 

\ owl his wife’ upon 
would be theirs in the 

And tl own upon her, the sad 
At first he could 

believe it Hle went 

le her, chating het 

o her in beseeching 

‘ ind speak to him 

that it might be l 

lH lage coming in the 
loudly for help. It 

of minutes to him 

\ll was confusion 


been attracted to the 

1ioned and could 

that Avice Ray 

peacefully breathed 

( ) r tried to draw 
knowing the weak 

reausil th shock 


| the old man 
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I his wife \ 
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i caught I 
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SUNDIAL 


young feet patter up and down its stairs, 
and children's voices ring through the 
passages The gardens have changed but 
lit tle the old sundial not all 


The sun still marks t 
little 


close 


1c hours, and happy 
the 
husband 
and talk of 


ones Towards 


o! 


and wife 


play round it 
the ummer 


the 


venings 


sit on stone 


bench, 


the ones who are still enshrined in their 
hearts. Sometimes, tired with their play, 
the children gather round them, and then it 


is they ask for stories about the sundial 


There are three that never fail to enthral 
them: 

rhe first one about their grandfather as 
a little boy saying good-bye to his home. 

The second one about their grandfather 
as a man, coming back from abroad, and 
being welcomed home by their grandmother 
standing by the sundial 

And the third one about the terrible fire 
burning the old house to the ground, and 
of their grandfather and grandmother being 
taken to heave n together, as they sat under 


sundial 
And after thes 


the 


told, the little 


stories were 


ones would walk round the dial, and one of 
them would read the old motto that still 
was legible on the gr mossy stone: 

» i t . 

Yet think Sadia te 

Another would stoop down and _ read 
the inscription half hidden by the grass 

**T will come bac] Dei Gi G. &.’ 


And then with hushed voices and reverent 





eves, they would gather round a little tablet 
that had been erted underneath the dial 
a few years befor 
*““IN LOVIN MEMORY 
‘ 
Gopwin RAYMOND 
AvI ; = BELOV » WII 
Wi IN I a 
AFTER WATCHING DESTRUCTION 
OF THEIR EARTHLY HOUSI!I 
NTERED THEIR HEAVENLY HOME TOGETHER,” 


« 











God’s Good Women 


By the Rev. CANON VAUGHAN, M.A. 


P g the love of w —2 Samuel i. 26. 
HIS striking sentence, from David's 
famous elegy over Saul and Jona- 
than, may be taken, not unnaturally, to 
express that beautiful and heroic self- 
icrifice which we associate with those 


evoted women who give up the natural 
ys of life for the sake of the outcast and 
the poor. And it will be admitted that 
this ideal of womanhood was created by 


Christianity. Not but what there were 
true and noble women in antiquity. We 
think at once, among multitudes that 
might be mentioned, of Ruth the Moa- 


bitess, of Cornelia the wife of Pompey, 


of Helvia the mother of Seneca. Sut, 
pe ikin generally, alike among Jew 
ind Gentile, woman was dethroned from 


her rightful position. Here the Hebrew 
Rabbi and the Greek philosopher were 


at one The law,” said Rabbi Eleazer, 
had better be burned than committed 
to a woman.’ In the opinion of the 
Athenian statesman, woman had attained 
her greatest glory when she was least 
poken of among men, either for praise 
um But Jesus of Nazareth passed 


by, and, as it has been well said, He took 
by the hand, and she arose and 

ministered unto Him, and the world was 

astonished with a great astonishment. 


A Social Revolution 

Wi hardly realise 
the change To ou 
oman occupies in the pages of the 
Crospe eems only to those who 
ed it it must rather have appeared 

he light of revolution. We 
how the intimation of 


magnitude of 
the position 


the 


elve > 


natural ; 


a SOCIla 


eariest 


the Good News was communicated through 
men—the Blessed Virgin, the saintly 
ji) eth, the prophetess Anna. During 
H blic ministry, the Master was accom 
it only by His chosen disciples 

by a company of miunis‘ering 
m Among those whom Jesus loved 
must be reckoned, not Lazarus only, but 
Lie te of Lazaru Martha and Mary. 
1) He not allow a woman that was a 
er to wet Iii fect with tears and 








to wipe them with the hairs of her 
head ? 
**She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair 


She wiped the feet she sed to touch; 
And He wiped off ig of despair 
From her sweet il, because she loved so much.” 


was so ble 
the soilir 


Did He not talk with a woman at the 
noontide well; and had He not some 
words of sympathy for the weeping mothers 
of Jerusalem as He was driven up the hill 
to die ? In silent sorrow women stood by 
the cross of Calvary; and they were the 
chief ministrants at the sepulchre, Toa 
loving woman the risen Lord first appeared 
on the morning of Easter Day. So, too, 
in apostolic history, women occupied 
a prominent position. We find thm 
assembled with the apostles in the upper 
room shortly after the Ascension. Anda 
few years later, when St. Paul wrote his 
epistle to the church at Rome, he sends 
salutations to no less than nine women, 
There is Phcebe, a servant or deaconess 
of the church of Cenchrew. There is 
Priscilla, who risked her life for the 
apostle’s There are Tryphena 
and Tryphosa, who labour much in the 
Lord; Mary the succourer of many; 
Persis the beloved: the mother of Rutus, 
whom St. Paul in loving gratitude for her 
kindness calls also his own mother; and 
Julia, and the sister of Nereus. A goodly 
list indeed to appear in a singl epistle, 
that throws much light on the 
Apostolic Christianity. 


sake 


and one 
organisation of 


Women in Gospel Progress 

It cannot be doubted that in the early 
church the devoted lives of Christian 
women had an immense influence in 
spreading the faith of Christ. When we 
remember the names of Perpetua Blandina, 
Felicitas, Monica, and many 
shall not be surprised at the exclamation 
of the pagan orator What women these 
Christians have! In later ages the 
medieval conception of the Virgin exer 
cised, as the author oft the history of 
* Rationalism ”’ a profound and sa- 
lutary influences 
was called into being 


more, we 


allow 
\ new ty pe of character 


which infused a 





































































MOTHERHOOD. 


Painting by Ferruzal.) 





conception « gentleness and of purity 
unknown to the proudest civilisation of 
the past. And in connection with this 
dal of reverence and tenderness, there 

is associated a genius of charity such 
is the world had never known before. 

rt} has been no period, however 


corrupt,’’ says the great writer just alluded 


has been no church, howevet 


perstitious, that has not been adorned 
many Chr stian women devoting their 

l lives to assuaging the sufferings of 
me! and the mission of charity thus 
tituted has not been more efficacious 
minishing the sum of human wretched- 


han in producing the moral dignity 
f those by whom it was conducted.”’ 


A Galaxy of Noble Women 


In more recent times the sphere of 
man’s influence has been grcatly ex 
led. It was a fine and inspiring con 
eption to commemorate in the stained 
la window of Li erpool Cathedral 
God od women of every age. There 
e window f the Lady Chapel are 


nted Old Testament saints, lke 


ep es I 
Sarah and Hannah and Ruth. There ar 
be seen such New Testament example 

is St. Elizabeth, and the aged Anna, and 
Mary o Bethany learly Christian saint 

celebiated in St. Cecilia, and St. 

\ i, St. Agnes and St. Faith. But 

m n women have not been forgotten. 

We are called upon to remember, among 

t ( tina R ett: and all sweet 

rs, Grace Darlin nd all courageous 


1Zi | ry and all pitiful 
Mary Rogers and all faithful 


| true teachers, 


( Gladstone a ill loyal-hearted 
Susannah Wesl ind all devoted 

‘ 
And when we ipon the world 
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( 


ur midst. Life would be a far darker 
and more hopeless thing than it is, if it 
were not for those gracious beings. those 
angels in human form, who move up 
and down the rough places of the earth, to 
heal, to enlighten, and to bless. Florence 
Nightingale was known our sick 
and wounded soldiers in the Crimea as 
“The Lady of the Lamp.” There are 
thank God, many ladies of the lamp here 
in england to-day. How many a !ong and 
painful illness is relieved by the kindly 
attention of a skilful nurse. How many a 
desolated home is brightened by 
and sympathy of a 
What a bless.ng to many a village school is 
the Christian example of a good teacher. 
In how many parishes in the 
not the clerg\ wife a 

angel to those who need her ? 

the sick, relieving 
the young, and di 
delicate offices for which a w 
1s especially needed 
distinguished write: 
which is at intensely 
intensely feminine, and 
no less beneficial than her ministrations. 


among 


i] 
the love 


grown-up daughter. 


land Is 
man’s ministering 


In visiting 








sdVs a 


‘a sphere of labour 
active, and 


once 


her example ts 


And beyond th phere of personal and 
domestic duty, there are many women 
who have coi secrated their entire lives 


to the alleviation of human misery. Re 
nouncing the natural 
the love of Christ and of those for whom 
He died, they have dedicated themselves 
to th humanity. In the sacred 
office of a deaconess, as a member 0: a 
they have elected to 


IOVS OL existence, Io! 


Service O| 


Christian siste! 
take up the cross and 
And of this. unselfish devotion, 





beautiful consecration of human 
tion, it may be ud, without 
exaggeration, that a love that 1s 
indeed wonderlul, “ passing the love ol 


wornen, 




















































































sser aecgree 


A’ | oe aoe . sie _ 


( fe is called upon 
vill satisfy those 
cicnce pra TIs¢ 
vell as for other 
1 who eschew such 
ihe pri lcIpk of the 
( 10 declared that 





ilver and shining 


because “ they 
when ve ought 
are not to b 
ed There is surely no 
ce Of soup, fish, 
is Or uNnappet 
ind care Lr 
king and serving 
lhe most ordinary 
ike and cod May 
ind nutritiou 
il ind Valle | 
lerably I cost 
» the daily menu 
i l obtall I 
be absolutely 
se Vi on ol 
ive lo bu fish 
( a pound I 
e dearest 
, ill nk ( t 
i pro 
ingcrou Wt not 
| 1 ere Te b tte 
ler l 
ictin a erious 
i ol t1 ) 
een ke 11 





By 


housely 


As] 


In many 
lation dish on 


cast out ot ten it 
as to be a true 
This is, however, n 


but of the cook 
Most 
almost ready f 
“hard” it must be 
before it 
be 
twenty 
to 


fishmonget 


is to be « 
placed in co 
four hours, t 
drain 
this process of altern 
being continued 


\nother 


to soak it 


un 


+] ] 
Nie od 


with a rolling-pin, lay it in a ] 


water wil 


to boiling 


warm 


almost 


( ile 5 ire raped 
contains gelatinou 
b> broken The « 
conveniently sized ] 


the first-used 
strained 
hours ; 
fish 1s quite coo 
draining than 
erved on a wart 
with lices of lemor 


ge sauce, boil 


pepper are 

this dish 
lt isa well-] 
uch like ‘ 

there ray ) 
ince of ar 


LENTEN DISHES 


BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


Inesday, and in nine 
pears in such a guise 
ortification of the flesh! 
the fault of the fish 


for anoth 
til the cod is quite tender 


for one nigl 


lds salt cod is the regue 


We 


ll the cod soaked and | 
: 
cooking, but if bought ' 


several days 
The fish 
and 





must 
soaked for 
hen washed and allowed 


twenty-four hours ; 


ite soaking and draining 


of preparing the cod 1s 
sht only, to beat it well 
van of luke 

brought very slowly 


tough 
lich / 
not j 


into 


when the 
on Lhe 


nutriment, 


} 


skin, wl 


should 
is then divided 


ieces, and simmered in 


which must be carefully 


hould simmer for four 
ust not boil until the 
Salt fish requires more 
fresl It should be 
lded napkin, garnished 
l l hard boiled eges | 
ni} and cayenne | 





mpaniments to 


t that a person either 
dishkes parsnips 
medium o1 
for this vegetable 


that these 








hard, 


the gr 


tasteless, 


school-day memori 


but as ll 


unpleasant-looking roots of 


appeal even less to 

ywn-up than they did to the child, 
1 the case of so many comestibles, 
ule of and serving that 
responsible for the palatableness 
ierwise—of 1 result. The experi 
ok knows that parsnips which are 
viled must not be peeled. A good 


vith a stiff brush, using plenty 


iter for rinsi1 is all the prepara- 
( ir Plu the roots into a 
n of boiling water, and as soon as 
r draw the saucepan to the side 


let the water simmer for 


and a half, or longer, according 
of the parsnip If the water 
lo not add more, as the less water 
the better the parsnips eat. Lay 
. hot vegetable dish, cover with 
tte! which may have chopped 
lded if desired. Parsnips are also 
mashed with a little milk, butter, 
salt and nutmeg 


Two Lenten Soups 


Sou! I) i quickly prepared 
doe not lif re-heated. Put 


dripping into a stew-pan, add a 


ed Spanish onion, and _ thre 
ed tor peeled and cut in 
lightly nd pour three pints 

y iter over the vegetables bic 
of 1 I and thyme ina 

bag, and t into the liquor, 
and pe to taste Tet this 

Lc mit i of bread, rolled in 
é in a hot en; take the herb 
up, and pour this, boiling, on 

ud dd 1 tablespoonfuls of 
nd « closely until the 

l ked. Serve very 

M Si Put six table poon 
in a frying pan over a slow fire 

al t so thit it does not becom« 
| three pints of milk with a 

( n peel, t ps of sugar, and 
f cinnamon Strain, and mix the 
ith the milk \dd a pint of 

I 1 t he nd serve with tred 
lint | favourite and 

1 It i | pared as follow 
teal ( J KC as ar required 
] ove! uth 
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cient boiling milk to completely cover them 
salt 
boil 


and 


Season with 
to the 
the fire 


and pepper. Let the milk 


come again 


t 


then draw the pan 
from simmer the fish until 
the 
(This 
to ten minutes per pound 


Fhe fish should be 


and the pan kept closely covered 


he flesh can be easily 


separat d irom 
and no 


bones, redness is. visible. 
takes from eight 
of fish.) 


drainer, 


plac ed ona 





during the cooking process Arrange the 
steaks on a hot dish, and pour the sauce 
over. 

lo make the sauce, put half an oun 
of butter into a small saucepan, and when 
it has melted stir in an ounce of flour. 
half a pint of the milk in which the fish 
was cooked, ind tir until the sauce has 


boiled for 
lemon juice and a little choy 


an improvement, | not a nec ty. 


To Use Up Cold Fish 
PUDDING Inere nis: Half a 
pound of any cold co ] 


F isu 


skin and bone a 
bread-crumbs, two 
a pint of milk, one 
onion, and seasoning of 
alt 
in a saucepan 
the milk is well flavoured 
in a saucepan, ad 


thoroughly n 


Cook the sauce tirring all the time 
in the flaked fish and bread-crumbs, season 
well with mace, pepper and salt, pour into 
a greased pie dish, and bake in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour 

AVerY Licut Fisu Pn Ing On¢ 
pound of cold flaked fish, two ounc f flout 
one ounce ol butter, two egg a breaktast 
cupful of fish stock (the water in which th 


fish was boiled) pepper and alt Melt 
the butter, add the flour and stock, and cook 
for ten minute rring all the time. Allow 


whites of 


this to cool Beat 


the eggs se parately : add the | to the 
auce, then the flaked fish, and finally the 
stiffly whisked whit Bake in well 
greased ple dish until a delicate Nd 
brown colour 

Fisn Mov! ke a pound ol cold 
boiled cod or hake, remove any skin and 


bon and caret ie flakes. 


potatoes. 
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P three hard-boiled eggs (cut the sauce thickens and becomes the con- 
in 1 with pepper and salt, and _ sistency of custard Add the fish, and pour 
« { little thin white sauce into a _ well-buttered fire-proof pie dish. 
ire essence of anchovies. Cover Sprinkle with bread-crumbs and brown in a 

a | r of mashed potatoes, and tie hot oven. 
per over. Plunge the mould CURRIED FisH.—Slice an onion very finely 
( er and cook for one hour. and fry it in a little butter or clarified 
[urn out, sprinkle with grated yolk of egg, dripping. Add a little fish stock or milk, 
varn vith watercress a tablespoonful of curry powder, and 
SCALI HADDOCK Flake the meat thicken with a little flour. Let this simmer 
a ked haddock. Beat thor- for half an hour, then add the cold fish 
lv t ss, add three tablespoonfuls from which skin and bones have been taken, 
essence of anchovies, pepper, Just before serving add a squeeze of lemon 
Put half an ounce of butter juice. Hand plain boiled rice, chutney, 
in, and when melted pour and, if liked, Bombay ducks, with this 

re. Stir over the fire until dish. 

N i V Clair pleased to answer any inquiries on subjects dealt th in these pages. Will 
r, that all letters requiring an answer must have a stamped envelope enclosed, 


Home Def 


uviment,’ 


THe Quiver Office, La Bell 


é Sauvage, London, E.C, ? 
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BRUTAL BROTHER A _ BLESSING 


IN DISGUISE 


By ISABEL BROOKE-ALDER 


that there 


[’ : a. ends back 


eCxIstS a 
on the years 
that 

ion of brothers to be 
G I phi A pleasure that’s 


thfully say never 


the davs when she and 


or when she was at 


ive epoch, must surely 


to her memory as 
and coming down 

» nearer to-day’s date 
met by quite recent 

( he can recollect 


between het 
and 


hing 
cl obstinacy 


that the final 


him—the 


Vice 
ined with 
Specially, perhaps, during 
xd was his superior force 
felt, when, in all that 
it wa a case ot 
er, when he 
to school, the holi 
n th such rapture by a 

ter, brought home 


transformation of the 


just a little intolerant 
; nship, and all too prone 


49! 


hardy methods of 
making the best of a bad not 
from torture for his victim. 


to the use of certain 


“4 bargain,” 
far removed 


In justice to the distressing memory of 


those days, it must be admitted that a few 
terms of school life brought a change for 
the better, and the attainment of mutual 
understanding. The brother, satisfied with 


what he pleases to think the result of his 


exccilent mentally admits that she 


thorough 


training 


~~ Ss good sort,’’ taking care, 


however, not to jeopardise her state of grace 
by undue laxity in his rule. 


Trying as the brutal brother may have 


been during the growing-up stage, there is 


no possible ground for doubt that he was also 
] 


LIS UIS¢ 


a blessing in ¢ 


It ‘‘ goes against the grain” to acknow- 


ledge any shortcomings peculiar to one’s 
own sex, yet regard for truth does compel 
the admission that the principle expressed 
by the words “ fair play ” is far more gener- 
ally and generously understood by men 
than by women. Constant association in- 


evitably leads to the adoption of the most 


emphatically indicated standard of thought 
follows that girls 


and action, so it naturally 


who have brothers acquire a certain sturdi- 
and a 


that 


ness of judgment comprehensive 


honesty of dealings gives them, as 












































extraordinary value, 


nd as life companions all that makes life 
worth living; for, as Charles Reade said 
having had in youth the felicity to ‘‘ sow 
habit in aiter years they “reap a 
| { 

Further, in the matter of acquiring self 
ind of bearing reasonably ‘ the 

sand nat il shoc] hat flesh is heir to 

the possession of brothers distinctly advan 
for girls who |] e grown up habl 
rough treatment of these inconsiderate 
of creat ( never develop in 
later yeal into f or give way to 
erve tl tel » generally applied 
by the extremel fish to indulgently 
be their own reprehensible lack of 
elf-restraint and consideration of their 


In the smaller attribut of social intet 





there ilso od to be gained 

he presence of b in the home, for 

t] uncompromisi! nature of their com 
on the pear ‘ nd little trick 

f nd speec! he other members 
ot | le ( I chance of 
for \ t ectation For 

brusque discipline pretty girls have 

1uch ¢ e to be tl ful ince by appar- 
ent ol yusne ot rood looks do 
n enormously it harm; while the 

+f ( by tl im ns, learn to look 

1 t r uncomeline of no import 
l iltogethet th di quicting 

¢ ¢ t oO idvantage ot 

ther t the very tact 

( ) iline society 

I the point of \ v from which the 
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young woman reg 
infinitely 
She sees him in tri 
and is able to 
being undisturbed | 
her environment 

worth, or his want 


be « 


with a due sense 


quite sure to 


social scheme —wh 


a very salutary experience 


respect rests. the 


ade pe ndabl Iriend 
happiness in re 


associations betwee 


Ihe ordinary cou 


full of evidences o 


of the 


intolerance, wa wit 


stigmatised as 


a girl who has beet 


upervision neve! 
wrong moment, oO! 
she even sits s I 
motor-car and hor 


expected 


and complete ant 


rhanks to m 
of ‘‘ gush,” her ore 
ably free from the 
dity of exaggeration 
means, and her wor 


In fact, it is almo 


much-enduring mat 


brothers who in 


poct estimate ot 


SY 2B gp 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 


By DAISY F. 


i gers é tiall the century of the 
\\ e it i very walk of 


( Wali 1 
\ ests t of life trom 
’ } +} 
O nt o to the 
| | vtore them 
rful veal So pel 
‘ , 
) ) mer women 


McL. SLOAN 


mother is dying out 
And yet she occuy 
in the world Is 1 
being lost out of o 


where wifehood 


yhnonymous w 


they meant withd 


more ag 
1¢ persp ctive 


consicde r 


brothe1 wl 


utmost to 


ards the young man so 


both. 
as it were, 


reeable—for thx m 


him calmly, and 


y any unusual element in 
is capable ot noting his 
of it Moreover, she is 


ipable of impressing him 


of her own valu in the 


ch, by the way, is for him 


On such mutual 


foundation of all solid 
hip, and of all real 
rd to more intimate 
n men and women 

urse of evervday life js 
f the beneficial influence 


l ubj cted to fraternal 
Ips up in I tatt 
reams if in danger of 
1erging from a lo 

nd remains silent when 

ire dou their 
compa her sudden 








lin r\ spec ! notl 
ull too prevalent absur- 
mi: he says Ww t 
lis as good her bond 
t thout exception th 
{ to tl I ol 
el fe entirely fulfils the 
| 
| i 
: 1 « l 
eet-fa 1 old grand- 
completely in our midst 
ied ich a sacred niche 
t not a sad pity she 1s 
live > No one would 
»a ne oO things 
nd mother! xl were 
h clothe where 


il from all save the 












































asures 


understand the art of 


vhich 


Still, there is surely 


open, and the mothers and 
rush off 


to-day need not 


me and ape the mannerisms 


ved by the hair-dyes, toupees, 


adopted, because women 
what 
e underneath They are 
the youth long since gone 
eet that the 


The eyes to 


eves nearly 
which no 
1eans can give back their 
though 


The eyes which, 


ght when accompanied by 


usually brings, 


and are dull and 


Time 
brilliance 
an erection 


seen below 


Titian red 
which 


the 


the face 


enamelled 


be said of 
d and into 
mnderfully youthful mask 
hose tell-tale eyes! It is 
that 


lines makes the face 


ymen this 
f all 


he retore to 


never see 


the discern 
After all, the 


face are those 


beautiful 
lly mara 
peevishness, ill-temper, or 
hich tell of 


bravely overcome, 


thought o1 
ities 

auty to the plainest face 
us, if we would 

oO mould 
young that 


by the 


l lov able one 


oTOW 
characters 
the 
hand of 


oul 
story 


lime 


would that the 
the fact 
uited for the girlin he 


ild learn salient 


tal mistake when donned 


age As we grow 


; with more care ; 
the little details of the 
yle may be piquant o1 
but in an older woman 
rate into slovenliness 
implicity of apparel is 


th, but middle-age garbed 


liable to that odious 


to be learnt by women of 
to each age belongs 


wn pleasures, its own 
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rewards, if we would but take each calmly and 
philosophically as it comes, as come it inevit- 
ably will, no matter how we may try to put 
back the clock and forget a few birthdays. 
This constant striving after youthful effects 
only tends to harden the character. Life is 
lived at such high pressure ; we are always 
lest 
be found down and 


on our guard any of our defences may 


the world see we really 
are not what we would appear. 

rhe mere fact that our years are increas- 
ing is no reason why our sympathies should 
A youthful heart 
possible blessings. 
but trouble 


not to be 


grow old and atrophied 
the 
can all 


is one ol greatest 
This we 


to retain it 


possess if we 
But it is got by 


decking ourselves in juvenile trappings 
and fighting with the young for the world’s 
favours. Rather let us be content to fight 
our battles over again in the persons of the 
into their 
understanding their little in- 


in short, letting them 


rising generation, entering jyOys 


and SOTTOWS, 
tolerances of youth 
see that we have by no means forgotten our 
own young days, yet have no wish to thrust 
them aside and take their places. That is a 
great point to remembe! that we all have 
a place of our own in the scheme of the 
The the 


complete freshness ; the woman 


universe. young girl possesses 
charm of 
in the thirties the fascinations which only 
experience brings; while the and 
fifties, from their broader outlook on life, 


gain a delightful tolerance for all mankind. 


forties 


But sweetest of all is the old age which has 


been approached with no vain backward 
the tende1 


ally and gracefully thrown his mantle around 


looks old age which has gradu- 
so imperceptibly that we have failed to note 
the the 
complete rounding off of a beautiful life. 
old age 
all the hearts with which it comes in contact, 


march of Time, and only perceive 


Such an becomes the possessor of 


and it diffuses a sweetness and commands 


a reverence which no up-to-date grand- 


mother will ever know. 


n favour ot our 


Phere is much to be said 
desire to keep young in face and figure as 
but 


when 


remember there is a 
that 
recognise the fact 


long as possible ; 
time limit, and does come (and 
it varies the world over 
and be content with the glories of an Indian 
vainly endeavouring to 


summer instead of 


bring back the spring. 



























































































DONALD, THE HERD-BOY 


A Story for the Children 
By A. FRASER ROBERTSON 


W!! N the little Hartleys discovered one “And yet for all he seemed deep sunk in 


Sunday morning that Uncle Bob had his reading, there wasn't a stir among the 
g the 
i 


arrived une xpectedl!y the night before, to flock but he'd bring his grey eyes sharp uj 
tay, they decoyed him on to Fairy Hill, a of a sudden, alert and watchful. Ifa sheep 


rassy knoll in front of their father’s house, — or, worse, alamb, got into difficulty or danger, 
1 clamoured for ‘‘a storv.”’ Donald was on the spot in a twinkling, 
Uncle Bob was a big, bronzed soldier who ‘* When I first made friends with the herd- 


had been all over the place, travelling and boy I didn’t care for sheep. I thought them 


fighting, and he could fire your blood with a stupid-looking lot with their senseless 


ales of plus k and prowess narrow cyes, long noses and silly pointed 
[ suppose, Uncle Bob,” began Bertie, mouths, and the way they herded together, 
the eldest of the famil and therefore each doing exactly like his fellow. 
spokesman, ‘‘ you always meant to be a ““*T don’t think much of sheep,’ I said 
soldiet one day to Donald. ‘ Now if they had been 


Nothing of the sort, my boy,’’ responded horses or dogs 
le Bob ‘When I was your age my ‘* He turned on me almost sharply 





highest earthly ambition was to be a shep- ‘** Shows all you know,’ he cried in scorn 


rhey’re none so stupid as they look, You 


A shout of derision from his audience ought to read your Bible.’ 
greeted this astonishing statement. ‘I was a bit staggered by his words, and 
‘Honour bright!’ insisted Uncle Bob had the dimmest notion of what he was 
[ thought a shepherd’s life the most driving at. To be sure, 1 knew there was a 
plendid calling in the world You see m\ lot in the Bible about sheep and shepherds, 
hero at the time happen 1 to be Donald, and David, the Shepherd King, had always been 
Donald was a shepherd a favourite of mine, and there was a hymn P 
Donald ! echoed the children in a in the hymn-book beginning, ‘ There were 
breatl ninety and nine that safely lay,’ that I liked; 
lhe story-teller nodded, then continued and my mother had a picture above her 
There was a burn—a narrow streamlet chimney-piece of a shepherd carrying a lamb 
ran in tront of m old home in the on his shoulde: I rather fancied, but | 
and on summer afternoons I used didn’t quite see how any of thes bore on 
to wade that burn for the pure delight of what Donald had said 
b vith the herd-be he lad stirred ‘I remember one Sunday in_ particular 
e of en in me than the king. about this time—it must have been about 
We had our pocket-knive he and | the last I spent with Donald. rhe herd-boy 
Donald was a prince at whittling He'd always marked the Sunday by a coat and 
cut a stick from a tree and make It into any whit collar; a hirt and frayed pair ol 
ider the un, while I sat by and knickerbockers did duty on weekdays. On 
hed. Or he'd fas! 1 flutes from reed Sundays, too, he banished his pocket-knite 
id rushe rowing by t burn, and draw ind out of respect for the day ceased to 
from them the sweetest music I have eve whistle—and wa enerally quiet and 
There wasn't a nest in the hedge- dreamy. 
ro Donald did not know by heart. There His grey eves were on his flock that day 
nt bird es n id not nam His thoughts must have gone back to those 
thi ha 1 the grou el words of 1c let drop when frst 
{ I I came to kn | 
\nd hen he tired ot thing he'd [hey're non oO tupid as the look!’ 
ri his pocket he murmured ender ‘I know 


and you 





«7 heard him with respect and knew 
he spoke but truth. Between us we 
had invented names for a lot of them, 


1 to ( they were no longer a 

owd of dumb stupid creatures’ with 
faces all alil I could separate them, pick 
them out ot from another by odd little 
things tha uld have meant nothing to a 
strange! 


How I wish it were the days of long 
1 Donald suddenly, and his 
erey eyes took on a dreamy expression, 
when a fierce fellow of a lion or a great 
shaggy bear would come stealing from the 


oods in the dark and pounce on a lamb to 
make a meal of!’ 


[To th day I recall how the boy's 
words thrilled me 


What would you do?’ I asked him, 


strangely fascinated by the 


DONALD, THE HERD-BOY 


ago a friend of mine was 
going to do a bit of travelling in the East 


“Some years 
, 
and he asked me whether I'd care to go with 
him. I had wanted to see the Holy Land 
the Land of the Bible—all my life, so I said 
I would, and we started. 

‘*We saw a great 
derful things 
tell you of—things 


many strange and won- 


-far more than I can possibly 
that, to me, made the 
Bible seem real and true, as it had never 
seemed before. But one day in particular 
remains in my mind, the day that had to do 
with Donald. There was one sight, strange 
at first to our home-bred eyes, that had 
grown, to both my friend and me, familiar, 
and that was the flocks of sheep we met on 
our wanderings. These were not herded in 
front of the shepherd and his dog as we see 


them here in our country, but were led by 





freckled face alight with 
longing. 

“*What would I do?’ 
he echoed. Wouldn't I 
f hat’s just 
all! Oh, wasn’t it fine 




































he breathed, with sparkling 
eyes, ‘that time when 
David met tl lion and 
snatched tl lamb right 
from between the wild 
beast’s jaws I guess if 
he’d heard about thai, 
even old Goliath would 
have shirked standing up 
) him though | hadn't 
rmou and was 
yught but with a 

] 
I had n tl ng to Say. 
I could onl k at him, 


t is ] ( 
lovingly to t 
fully grazir 
soon alt 
nd Donal 
my life B 


admira- 


peace 
foot 

| left hom 

eq irom 

yCars 

rown 

ol 

up one 

i our 

ed fora 

b 


ee BT 
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called, and from far and near they flocked” 
495 


“The man, attired in my friend’s clothes, now appeared... . He 


p. 196. 











the shepherd and of thei own accord followed 
lose iy on his heels, 

We had done some walking, my 
on the day of which I wish to tell you, 
d had climbed a hill f 


friend 


m which we knew 


e’d taview. Ont top, I remember 


and by and 


lunch 
wandered to the sheep grazing 
pasture neal figure of the 
and suddenly my 


on a time I had: 


rd in the distance 
end served just a once 


Stupid-looking 





sheep ! 


ild had answered 


answered as Doni 


the long ago 
Not so tupid i the look 
Chen still thinkin of Donald, I 
led 
You don’t ea deceive them, for 
1 e, when it come to knowing the 
own shepherd.’ 
Oh, nonsense ! rejoined my friend 
Sheep are sheep The most they do is to 
follow each other blind] 
‘Suddenly, before I could reply, he was 
on his feet 
I’ve half a mind to have a chat with the 
hepherd,’ he said, and moved off to where 
the man sat. Shortly after I followed. 


We both knew enough of the 


tongue of the 


strange 
understand the 
When 


country to 


she phe 1 when he spoke I came up 


oO m he was exclai! indignantly 
Not know my i sir! Let’s heat 
ou ti to make them obey vou, and sce 
tll ippen ! 
Pooh, m OO it they know you 
»%*k and your clothes and so on aid my 
friend in unbelieving ton 
Th kno returned = thy 
rd firml 
‘If I should put on our clothes they'd 
i I was you and follow m JUST as SOON 
ted my friend 
Cry them, sir aid the shepherd with 
a queer quiet eagerness in his eve; ‘try and 
In the middle of the ficld as it happened 
1 upa rock boulder, a huge 
bl half covered corched gras 
The man, eve! vhit a er as my friend 
»t 
You get behind that ir,’ he directed 
nd put on1 loak and cap and take 
in I hat an man 
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then and call the sheep and see what'll 
happen.’ 

‘* My friend di 
rock and did as 


appeared behind the jutting 
the shepherd had 
When he reappeared even I wa 


suggested. 
taken in for 
the moment. Fhe two had ex hanged thei 


outer garments, and he wa disguised 
indeed ! 


“Well pleased 
into the middle of the 


with himself, he walked 
field and gave forth 
the shepherd’s peculiar call, with which we 
had become familiar 
I almost believed 


he had said. The 


brief moment 


to be as 


For one 
it was going 
sheep ceased thei peace- 


half-startled. But 


the next they had bent their heads again and 


ful grazing, looking up 
re-begun their meal 
** My 


tried 


friend stood crestfallen Again he 
Again he failed. Then 


he returned to th helter of the 


reluctantl 
boulder 
where the shepherd was conceale 
* The 


now, in his turn, appeared in the open. | 


man, attired in my friend 


| ! | 
thought he must indeed seem to his flock 
a strange and unfamiliar object But hi 
called, and lo, the voice wa the voice 


they loved! With one accord they left 
their feeding. From far and _ near _ the 
flocked—a white and movin mass—till 


they had gathered round him, in 

crowd. 
‘* He 

triumph, 


but to 


turned his face on us alight with 
There wa 


ss himself mistaken For me, I 


nothing for my friend 


conte 


4 ] 
{ o Donald 


was carried back to the 
and the field acro the 
t} 


mind. then, easier than in tl 


Litt 


long ago 
burn Bible texts 
flocked to my 
bygone days 

“*My sheep hear My veice a IT kn 
them, and they foll M 


un sheep by name, and leadeth then 
Suddenly Uncle Bob stopped 
‘Can anyone give another verse?” h 
asked, looking round on the upturned faces. 
Gwen lifted dreamy eves from his shoulder. 
‘I am the Good Shepherd,” she quoted 
shyly and +f é My f ind an 
known of Mine 
\h, that it rejoined Uncle Bob 
To my thinking ther no figure in th 
Bible better pictures Christ than Just the 
Good Shepherd He know by nam 
the same as th hepherd knew his sheep 


nothing 
did 


in far-off Palestiu 


they 
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No. 3.—SWELLED HEADS 


[! is always a comfort when a com 
plaint not infectious; and that 


psychic di ler which we call a swelled 
head hap] at mere sight serves to 

ulate the onlookers against it. To 
meet with a bad case will surely cure any 
tendency neself towards it, and that 


ble excuse for the tolera- 
vho suffer from it. There 
re delightful than fresh air, 
ome people suffer from 
eat draughts of it; and all the good 
vhether achieved or in 

rited, ar ne the less valuable because 
mstitutions cannot stand 
of them. But there is a 
eakm 1 vhere, om else they could 
cause ft dire disease. That weak- 
t] t of a sense of proportion 
development of the 

se of self. An abnormal development 
something very extreme, 
y quite well-grown and 
sized, but I do not think in ordinary 

ises 1t leads to a swelled head. It must 
be abnon { tart with, and then it 
forcing ground for the 
Which causes this sorry 
therefore, impossible 
avoid it from the outside. The only 
medy to with it is to make the 
cle round unfruitful for any such 


it is ti that sudden and = unex- 
ed rtune has given a man 
| swelled || but it is also true 
that count and perfectly opposite 
nditior rdinary life have also 
lerated it. For instance, I have known 
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people with swelled heads on account of 
untirable strength; I have also known 
them equally affected by a chronic and, 
in their opinion, interesting invalidism. 

Social successes have often caused it; 
social failure, which induces people to 
take a pride in ‘“‘ keeping themselves to 
themselves,”’ has also done so, One family 
hands it down from generation to genera- 
tion in the guise of certain traditions ; 
another shows it in the exemption from 
all traditions, family or otherwise. One 
man clothes it in pride, another im an 
acquired humility. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to eliminate such causes from our 
experience. The real and only cause is 
a susceptibility in ourselves which we 
must deal with direct if we would avoid 
so disfiguring a state. For most dis- 
figuring it surely is. The very word 
swelled conveys an absolute loss of true 
proportion. How completely a_ swelled 
face wipes out all lines of beauty and 
expression! A swelled head plays equal 
havoc with the character, only the or- 
dinary mirror does not warn a man of 
his condition. But there are mirrors 
which will, if only we burnish them 
bright and look at our reflection therein. 
A sense of humour is one of them. Look 
at your pomposity, your bravado, your 
self-absorption in that, and you will see 
what a funny shape it really is. 

We sometimes see our tiny reflection in 
another person’s eyes. It is rather diffi- 
cult to do so, and one must come close, 
but it is there quite true to life. So we 
can see ourselves more subtly still in other 


people’s eyes. We must put ourselves in 

















































their place, close to their standpoint, and 
then we shall see ourselves as we look to 
them. A difficult task, but not too hard 
for those who love the truth and want to 
see their own reflection there. 

Everyone knows how a swelled face 
makes one feel unnatural and queer—even 
one’s smiles are all on one side. And a 
swelled head takes away all the 
spontaneity and naturalness out of one’s 
character and manners. To be natural 
nowadays is the fashion, and a most 
charming and becoming fashion it 1s; 


also 


but a swelled head is not natural any 
more than a swelled face, and so it puffs 
out what original beauty there was. A 


strong personality is a natural character- 
istic—even an intense individuality may 
be as attractive as it is absorbing, and 
quite naturally set the tune for all the 
social harmonies in which it plays a part ; 
but that is a completely different thing 
from the abnormal self-assertion which 
we call a head. As Rudyard 
Kipling once put it in speaking of some- 
one, “ the I, I, I’s flashed through his talk 
as the telegraph poles do to a traveller 
looking out of the train.” So we know 
people whose opinion is always the right 
one, and who would always have done 
something different and better in every 
circumstance, and whose attributes are so 


valuable for every position in life that we 


swelled 
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can only wonder at the miracle and the 
pity of their having been unfortunately 
overlooked—till we can count no longer 
the untiring I, I, I's, nor yet see anything 
beyond, because they are always in the way. 

3ut worse even than this is the swelled 
head that comes, not only from what 
I am, but from what J have. There 
is wanted a drastic application of the 
sense of proportion there. It is the 
newly-acquired possessions that are so 
out of drawing. What we have always 
been used to will not strike us as very 
big, but just usual, which is the proper 
measure. 

I remember a delightful anecdote of a 
man who was bragging about a valuable 
pin he was wearing to a Russian, who 
replied, ‘Oh, yes! we had a chimney- 
piece of that stone at home.” : 

Somebody has always much more of 
everything than we have; _ therefore, 
though our possessions will greatly add 
to our own comfort and enjoyment, they 
are never big enough to justify a swelled 
head. Indeed, nothing in the world justi- 
fies so hideous and grotesque a malady. 
Let us inoculate ourselves against it with 
a sense of proportion, a sense of humour, 


and most potent of all, a sense of un- 
affected simplicity, which all who are 
really great have ingrained in their souls, 


and which all of us can woo and win. 















































More about Our Competition 
By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: Lady's or Gentleman's Gold Watch 


Second Prize: 


£10 in Goods 


Six Thermos Flasks, Six Onoto Fountain Pens, and Book Prizes 


[ is a great pleasure to be able to report 
the interest that is being shown in 
our new Competition. Every day I hear 
from readers who are anxious to compete, 
and I feel sure that there are now hundreds 
busily engaged in making toys for the 
Competition. Already parcels have com- 
menced to arrive, and I anticipate that by 
the end of March several of my large cup- 
boards will be packed tightly. 

May I first of all impress on readers that 
there is no time to spare? April 20th 
is the last day for receiving the toys 
not for despatching them. Australian 


competitors—and I hope there will be a 
large number of entries from the Common- 
wealth—ought to despatch their parcels 


almost immediately, and competitors in 


South Africa and India have not long to 
delay. But I would impress on every 
British reagér that if you have read the 
previous notices of the Competition, and 
have had the vague thought that ‘‘ perhaps 

u would go in for it,” that you at once 
decide what you are going to make, and 


Some Questions on the Competition 


I will deal with some of the inquiries 

it readers have made in regard to the 
Competit Perhaps it would be cleare1 

put them in the form of question and 
answel 

0.—Mar hildren as well as adult 
readers enter for the Competition ? 

1.—There are absolutely no restrictions 
as to age, nationality, place of residence. 
Children, as well as adults, may enter, 


hough the Competition is primarily in- 
tended for the ordinary adult readers of 
THE Ovrvyi 

(.—In your last Competition, I sent a 
doll. May I send one for this ? 

1 Most « rtainly. A doll is a tov 
and therefore eligible. 
(.—May a member of another League 
+} } ’ 

he Young Helpers’ League, for instance 
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—who is not a member of the League of 
Loving Hearts, enter ? 

A.—This Competition is restricted to 
members of the League of Loving Hearts, 
but anyone may join this who fills in the 
Coupon in the advertisement section, and 
sends with it One Shilling. Surely this 
should not debar any from entering. I 
want to financially help the societies we 
are interested in with this Competition ; 
hence this condition. 

Q.—I went in for your Competition 
three or four years ago, and was made an 
Original Member of the League. May I 
compete without sending another sub- 
scription ? 

A.—yYes. All Orginal Members are 
entitled to compete, though I do ask all 
members who can do so, to keep up their 
interest in the League by an annual sub- 
scription. 

Q.—I am making a pair of toys, to 
match. May I send these as one entry? 

{.—Yes, as long as the total cost does 
not exceed One Shilling. Please attach 
the toys together, and state that they are 
one entry only. 

Q.—May I send more than one toy 
without additional payment ? 

A.—Competitors, once they have joined 
the League, may make as many entries 
as they choose. The cost of each one, 
however, must not exceed the Shilling 
limit. 

Q.—I have some odds and ends by me 
that I should like to use. Must I value 
these and include in the Shilling cost ? 

A.—No. Odds and ends of trifling 
value competitors have by them may be 
used on their toys; not more than One 
Shilling may be sfent. 

Q.—Who are the judges ? 

A.—The Editor, assisted by two or 
three experts, will adjudicate. The deci- 
sion of the Editor on all matters relating 
to the Competition must be regarded as 
final. 




























































O Where 
wards ? 
{.—They will be divided amongst such 
the societies the |] 
with children—Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the 
Ragged School Union, the Salvation Army, 
the Queen’s Hospital for Children, the 
Church of England Society for Providing 
Homes for Waifs and Strays, The 
Editor reserves the right of also sending 
them to some of the larger hospitals, etc., 
should there be sufficient in quantity to 
make this desirable. 


will the toys to after- 


ese) 
db 


of eague helps as deal 


etc. 


The Prize List 

The prizes are numerous and valuable. 
For the First Prize I am awarding a hand 
some “ Field ’’ Gold Watch, either lady’s 
gentleman's, the value £25, 
supplied by the well-known watchmakers, 
Messrs. J. W. Benson, Ltd., of Ludgate 
Hill, London. Full particulars of this have 
been given in previous numbers. 

Che Second Prize is an order on Messrs. 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holborn, for £10 
worth The winner may 
Messrs. Gamage’s giant establishment, and 
i a hundred articles to the 
Or the prize may be selected 


Ol ol ol 


visit 


ot goods. 


choose one or 


value of {T0. 
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be awarded a Thermos Flask, 
Guinea. 

For the next six prizes I have arranged 
for Onote Fountain Pens. J hese pens are 
self-filling, and do not leak. 

Twelve Book Prizes will also be awarded 
to the next in order merit. 


value One 


ot 


Points to Remember 
First of all, remember that the Com- 
petition is for members of the League of 
Loving Hearts, and, if you are not a 
member, send in One Shilling, with the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement 
section of this issue. 
When your toy is ready, pack carefully, 
and address as follows: 
THE Eptror, 
‘“ THE QUIVER,” 
La Belle Sauvage, 


cn ” 0 ) ce 
Competition. London, ] 


Competitors should be careful to pin on 
to their work a label with their name and 
address. 

loys may be sent in at once, but in any 
case in time to reach this office not later 
than April 29th. 

All the subscriptions sent in for the 


from the large catalogue issued by the firm. League of Loving Hearts are divided 
lhe next six in order of merit will each among the following : : 

Dr. BARNARDO'S HoMEs, Stepney Causeway, | 

RAGGED > OL UNton, 32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

CuurcH ARMY, 55, Bryanston Street, W. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, E.( 

Miss AGNES WestTon’s Work, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Ports 

THE Quren’s HospiTat FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal G , E, 

Lonvon City Mission, 2, Bridewell Place, E.C. 

OR \N WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, E.C 

CHURCH ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
Old 7 Hall, Kennington Road, S.1 

British HOME AND HospiTaL FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapside, E.C. 
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ITRELESS Telegraphy, the marvel of the age, ts an engros 


simple explanation of its wonders to be found in the M 


Folks 1s sure to interest every reader. 


1 splendid new serial by Katharine Newlin, « 


Little Folk begiy 


in this number, and the story of Patsie, 


sing 


o subject, and the 


wch number of “ Little 


st popular writers for 


1 wild little 


1e of the me 


Ameri an 


in’ Peter is exciting and captivating. 


lg Grozier Herbertson and Murray Fisher each contribute still another of 

their inimitable tal ind there are many short stories by such favourite authors as 

Olaf Baker, Irene Davison, Mona Maxwell, and others, as well as instalments of 
Vystery Mano) wd The Grey Man,” the two serials already runni 
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A Step towards Happiness 
A FRIEND asked me the 
what income I would 
were within my power to give up work and 
have what money | 


ive upon Really 


other day 
choose, if it 


considered necessary to 
I did not feel called upon 
thing, he 
For in- 
to many of us 


] 
to answer the question; for one 
himself admitted the difficulty. 


e, 41.000 & year, Weace 


would seem ‘‘ beyond the dreams of avarice,”’ 
ld be found to be “ crimping and cramp- 

ing when the desire for motor cars and 
irriages was begotten, and so on. But 


from work is not a 
a delusive dream ; 


apart from this, retiring 


e of happiness but 


take away the necessity for constant striving 
and half the enjoyment of getting vanishes. 
N let us be quite frank All sound and 
healthy people want to be happy, and it 
needs no particular revelation to tell us 

it, whilst on the one hand we are all prone 
to oose the way of ease as the path ol 
ha ( on the other hand that way does 
not, as a matter of fact, lead to happiness, 


but to weariness of the flesh and the * vanity 


units the Preacher speaks about. 

M ise men, and a great many simple 
folk, know that what they want to make 
happy is just their little share of 


love and just their little share of 


| » do—congenial, helpful work, but 
| the ume Someone to love, and 
corner to live one’s life in sunshine 
reedom—could there be a_ better 


appine 
re 


sje 
The Glamour of the Larger Life 


med up happi- 


W! may think we have sum 

/ ness in a little love, a little work, but 

we ive not Into the most peacetul and 
dered live come the glamour of the 
life; the world beyond, with its 


tragedies 

ill us in spite of domestic happiness 
We may despise the call, or fear it, but it is 
there and demands a lace in the 


( ment it comedt its 


sche Tie 
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of happiness we have set for 
Sometimes it is our duty to obey its call, 
and sometimes to remain behind. But in 
the most happy of lives there must be some 
place for the great outside throbbing world ; 
we need, again and again, 
and the narrow 


ourselves 


to forget ourselves 
orbit of our daily round 
It is not good for man to dwell even 
when he has an excellent wife and loving 
children; and so our revised estimate of 
happiness provides for forgetting ourselves 
and becoming absorbed in the happiness of 
other people—more especially in the 
whose happiness has been lost or has not 


vet come. $ 


A Preamble and an Introduction 
HIS 
to what lI 


alone 


people 


may be rather a long preamble 
want to say, but really 1 
should like to put it as an introduction to the 
present number of THe Quiver. I want to 
interest you in the lives of some of the 
castaways of life—some of those who have 
lost, or have never had, that little 
human love, that little sphere of congenial 
work I spoke about just now. So I call your 
attention to the opening article by Mrs 
Archibald Mackirdy (Olive Christian Mal- 
very). Mrs. Mackirdy is already known to 
a wide circle from her revelations of life 
amongst unfortunate humanity she has 
felt that call te the larger world ; but in 
her case it has been to the under- world 
most of us avoid. I want to know i my 
readers would like to help the poor women 
she speaks about to have a start in life—a 
measure ol human 


share of 


chance to achieve that 
happiness that the Creator meant for 
just as much as for u I shall be delighted 
to receive contributions trom readers towards 
the support of the Shelter for Homeless 
Women that Mrs. Mackirdy ts about to open 


<Jo 


Rev. Charles Brown 
Hk kev. Charles 


| 
ot carly 


My 


them 


Brown, who tells the 


hopes and_ struggles, 


Childhood's Heroes, on 


story 
in the article 















is a preacher of deep spiritu- 


another page 

ality. His power to move the hearts and 
alter the lives of men does not come from 
acad scholarship or stately cloquence, 
but from the fact that he speaks straight 
out as a man to men; sincerity, earnestness, 
and hard work—these, perhaps, explain as 
well as anything the secret of his success. 
Mr. Brown is past-President of the Baptist 
Unio nd this month becomes President 
of the National Free Church Council, in 
succession to Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

<jJe 


“The Privy Slanderer' 
p! RHAPS I may say a word on Ada 
Cambridge’s story which appears in 
this number. I have called this ‘an 
ry with an unusual moral.” It 


is exceptional ; for one thing, I do emphatic- 
ally believe in the story with the happy 
endit and, of course, I am an enthusiastic 
admirer of the work of foreign missions ; 
yet there is a valuable point underlying 
thi ry, is there not ?. Is Miss Cambridge 
ju ( pointing out in the way she does 
the danger of missing the nearest duty ? 
Is she too sweeping in her portrait of the 
 priy landerer’’ ? I should like to have 
my readers’ comments on this story. I shall 
be pl 1 to award a handsome volume to 
the writer of the best letter on ‘“‘ The Privy 
Slanderet whether of criticism, comment, 


<fe 

The League of Loving Hearts 

|’ is a great pleasure to be able to report 
that « December 31st the funds of 

the Le of Loving Hearts amounted to 


just over {65 I have sent a cheque for 
61 to 1 of the societies we are helping 
to suy ind have received most grateful 
letter of thanks from the _ secretaries. 
Whilst 1 is good, I must confess I should 
have been much better satisfied if I had been 
able to send f1o to each. Of course {100 
is a lot of money to collect in separate 

1] yet if the thousands of readers who 
not appeal month after month would 
only send this minimum sum, we should 
e able to do much better than this. As I 
Write, the renewal subscriptions for I911I are 


col May I take this opportunity 
members who are sending 
one, t three, or more shillings—and in 
some pounds ? If you are a member 
nt in your subscription for 


IOI, | you take this as a reminder ? 
And I want hundreds of new members to 
support t little scheme for helping suffer- 
ing ty 


CONVERSATION CORNER 
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From Portugal 
NE of my readers in Portugal, in forward- 

ing his subscription to the League of 
Loving Hearts, sends an interesting giimpse 
of life in the new Republic. ‘‘ May I ask 
you to remember to pray for Portugal ? 
Perhaps there is no place more in need 
of the Truth than this; from a mock re- 
ligion of deceit and superstition the nation 
is likely to become practically atheistic. 
They did not realise that their priests were 
robbing them of truth and living; now 
they have found it out, and are justly in- 
dignant ; but what is a nation without a 
Church ? They need the Gospel preached 
to them, and although there are many who 
are sacrificing time and money, we are 
praying for help to extend the work.”’ 

sje 

Passover in Palestine 
M* next number will be >f a_ special 

Easter character. Dr. J. R. Miller 
has written a special Easter message, “‘ The 
Power of the Risen Lord,”’ whilst Mr. S. L. 
3ensusan graphically describes a ‘‘ Passover 
in Palestine.’ This article is illustrated 
with some of the best photographic illustra- 
tions of Jerusalem it is possible to obtain. 
** And the Desert shall Rejoice ’’ gives some 
unique scenes ot waste plac es converted into 
flourishing gardens—the work of the Church 
Army. The Bishop of Ripon continues 
his series on ‘ Life’s Tangled Thread,” 
and ‘“‘ Amica’’ contributes another of her 
letters, this time addressed to ‘“‘A Mother 
who Thinks her Children do not Love 
Her.” By the way, I have received a 
number of letters in reference to her article 
on ‘“‘ A Wife's Pocket-money.”’ I hope to 
print a selection of these in my next issue. 


fe 
Some Stories—Short and Long 


response to requests for an occasional 
story complete in itself, but longer 
than the usual ‘‘ short ”’ story, I am giving, 
as the first item in the April number, “‘ The 
Persecutor’s Stone,’ by H. Halyburton 
Ross. This has been illustrated by A. C. 
Michael. Other stories include ‘‘ The Fool 
of the Family by Annie S. Swan; “ Jor- 
rocks,”” by Mary Bradford Whiting; and 
“ That Boy,” by Walter G. Brown, 
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Conducted by 


The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 








MY* DEAR COMPANIONS, me to meet some of the bo just befort 
i You are so curious and eager to know they sailed, so that I might choose one for 
what is tha delicious rprise ’’ at which you Fancy our two children of 
I} ed last month that uuld be unkind our own acro the seas now! But I 
to uu longer in su ns¢ So let me hope our famii ll gro ( ly year 
tel nee Our [-ditor was the secret by vear, and | ( ry one of us to do 
I 1 have found it hard work not our utmost to carry out the Ne \ plan 
) ) In my pri letters to many of adopting another girl to go to Canada 
0 Q) day h e that he had in the autumn With the su of our 
j | ders of THE OUIVER who are plans for Violet, and this glad impetus, we 
not ¢ mn for |] » work ind ought to be ver buovant and « er, and 
I ld like l ’ ( l for oul I think | catch a Heat | l 0 
S Wasn't it p delightful oft ing over sea and lar By th an 
I » think of 1 \ 1 realise ho one able to tell when re 
h Lci¢ an excit that phré ( ca » US i a l I 


Well, 
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\ wish happily coming 


funbridge Wells 


I am so glad we are 


»sked 


and will collect as many 
(Calstock) writes My 
nd I are sending you a 
owards our Scheme for 
looks such a nice litth 


ke to help more if we 


(SLOU kton on Tec S) 


thank you for the hand- 


SAaVS 


ure you sent me ior my 


brought the 

told it was for me I was 
When I opened it, I 

I hop 


( ompetition 


may be sure 
her Puzzle 


out the puzzles, and 


A FAIRY 


PEOPLE'S PAGES 

















Meldrum, N.B 


(Old 
see her 
land? It is 
is, Peggie, and, 
lavourite 
nice to meet? Pr 
the Violet Fun 
Another pleasur« 
lrthuy Sma 


such 


Have you 


between 
holiday country. 


wishes I could go to 
ever been in Scot- 
nice country!’ It 
ourselves, is my 
Wouldn't it be 
is busy collecting for 


was hearing again from 
(Birmingham 


‘*T have read 


all your letters in THe Qurver, and, of course, 


know all about the 


to help, and if you 


{ilison La 1% 
ning a great Many 
prizes and 
his hands, and he 
for the Fund He 


money 


sends on 


tells me 


Scheme. I should like 
will send a 
card will do my best.’ 


collecting 


seems to have been win- 
prizes in Dublin 
have been 


Book 
passing into 
a gift (2s. 6d 

that on Christ- 


mas Day, in their garden, two lovely roses 


and many buds were 


Hilda Lii Ke 


TALE 


blooming. 
(Picola, Victoria, Australia) 


is a new member. 

We have an orchard 
and garden very 
prettily situated in a 
bend of the Broken 
Creek. We have sixty 


horses, and a pony 
which we call 

Bonnie.’ She is a 
pretty little thing 


and has a little foal 
Il can ride and drive 
both, of which I am 
very proud. We live 
five miles out of 
Nathalia, and I often 
drive my mother in. 
We have a cow and 
two calves, and I milk 
twice a day 

When my _ brother 
was driving yester- 
day he saw a snake 
lying across the road. 
He got out of the 
trap and killed it, 
but when he hit it 
the first time it got 


very savage and 
came towards him, 
We drive into Na- 


thalia every Sunday 


for Sunday school, 


and stop for the 
Church = service at 
night.”’ Il hope to 
have many letters 
rom Ililda 
Eileen Nelson (East 
Kew Australia 


delightful 


writes a 












































account of the Australian ‘‘ Henley Re- 


gatta’’ on the Yarra, which I would like 
to quote But there are the Competition 
papers to come yet! And Muriel also sends 
m kind note. Othe correspondents to 
who thanks are due are: Jsabel Hal 


(Nathalia, Australia) ; 4 King (Jamaica) ; 
I friend Ars. Gregory, of Derby, 
another gift (3s.) for the 
Violet Fund; a new Companion in South 
Aft Urs. Thys Uys (Utrecht, Natal), who 
encloses 4s.; Meta Uys (Utrecht); Ralph 
pingham) ; Celia Gatwood (Hitchin 

Winifred Topliss (Louth); Nora Goble 
(Lvdd Mary Mohan (Shetfic ld); Maggie 
Gillespie (Airdrie, N.B.); Molly Bridgman 
(Bristol) ; Marguerila ko (Verulam, 
Natal); Juvy Slessey (New Zealand Marion 
(Aros, N.B. forwards 5s. ; 
F) W.B n (Lower Bebington), whose 
letter contained 2s. for the Fund; Edith 
Pe (Hallatrow); Gladys West and Hilda 
J (Macduff) ; and Vera Andrews 


rwards 


who 


to whom we 
ire keli weth UO. Sleele 
: James Anderson 
« (Worcester, South 
(Perth, N.B 
, (Forcado South Nigeria, 
West Africa); Nellie Fraser (Edinburgh) ; 
] ; James and 


Jai tk (Newburgh, Fife : In Marsh ll 


anions 


The Violet Books 





I elling you about the Competition 
I remind you of the collecting 
I n ling our demand ? I 
] ( helpful to you. 
I l » to me for inspection 
end « quart March, June 
S We shall in 
é the progress ol 

our | and look ahead somewhat. 


The Favourite Writer Competition 


yus that the Juniors are again in 
in this Competitior Why is it 
ly Phe Nn papers a 
I y ( 

if invershin rain 


1 her not on 


) j v1 * Ralph 
( I ] / ( j } ht (age I2: 


1) ids a co letter on Mis 
) and wins ¢ of the Junior 
| \ he othe » Isabel You 
7 im | little paper 
1G 
( p ) ir were 


THE QUIVER 





ever, did not tell me why they 
authoress of their choice, but 
scribed one or two of her books ° 
though she wrote very well about Scott, 
only gave biographical details. It is your 
own personal thoughts and criticisms that 
I want to know. Tell me the points that 
you observe yourself, and your own interests 

the little personal details that you would 
tell at the tea-table to mother and father. 
When we have Competitions of this kind 
it is your own fresh and frank notes I am 
trying and not some stiff examina- 
tion kind of essay. 


liked the 
merely de- 


and Effie, 


to get, 


“Ralph Connor” 


“My favourite writer,”’ says Isabel, “ is an Ameri- 
can minister, Mr. Gordon, better known by his tom 
de plume * Ralph Connor.’ The reason his books are 
so interesting is, his characters are always so realistic. 
He weaves each in a romance of their own, and does 
it in such a manner that, having once begun one of 
his books, it is impossible to stop till the end is 
reached. His stories are usually about Canada, and 
very often about the rough miners and cowboys who 
live in the western part of that country. He seems 
to love the open prairie and lovely rocks and rivers 
that are found thers All those who have read the 
*Sky Pilot’ will enter into Gwen's grief at the loss of 
her liberty, and then again into ! 


er delight when, her 
thoughts directed by the * Sky Pilot,’ she en 


igl ters daily 


into her canyon. Th 


Is wnen 





the * Pilot’ dies, but has performed 
much good work am and cowboys. 
* Glengarry Days’ is another story written by * Ralph 








Connor.’ It tells about school life, and describes 
several incidents in a graphic and charming manner 
Several schoolmaster are bi ght before our notice 
and the different points in their ¢ ers brought 
vividly forth. Other works of his whi I ve read 
and greatly enjoyed are *‘ The Doctor of ¢ y’s Nest,’ 
*The Prospector,’ and * Black Rock 
A Lover of Miss Alcott 

“T have not read many books, ivs Phyllis Cart- 
wright, “ but I think I L. M. Alcott’s books t 
best She writes them so that everyone may 
stand them, and be inte 1 in ther In all her 
books she shows her knowledge of true characters and 
family love and feeling Phere are no ing ibilities, 
no extraordinary or even in the least t-of-the-way 
features, every incident Is quite cor n, and is often 
met with in homes, and such as one! ht expect likely 
to happen under t ( am I stories 

em as if they are quite true, and as if she had been 
\ neariv acquaint \ fara mentioned 


Henry 


had a Referendum on the question, 
love Miss Alcott books ? sn 
is our Canadian should 
girl Companions on 
revel in the story of 
Amy, don’t we ? 


If we 
Do you 
LUCSS (< friends say we 
have a majority of our 


the *‘ Yes’ side Wi 
Meg and Jo and Beth and 


In the holiday time at Christmas I re-read 
‘Little Women” and «Good Wives,” and 
found them as fascinating as in the days 
when I used to curl up on the hearthrug to 
read them after school When you are a 


bit older Phylli vou must read the life- 


Mi You will find 


lor ol 
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THE CARE OF INFANTS. 


HENRY’S 
CALCINED 


for children in early infancy. 


The cause of most infantile disorders of 


the stomach, resulting in acidity and flatulence. 


neutralises the acid, and flatulence is avoided. 


turning sour. It is prepared with scrupulous care, 


proof of its remarkable medicinal value, 


to the palate. 


Invaluable to adults in 
Gout, 
the Stomach. 
Price 3 9 rg Pond oe bottle. 

From all the K m and 
United State othe Wi ham Strect, New York. 
gy te la P aix, Pari 
Sole Makers 
THOMAS G WILLIAM HENRY, 

11, East Street, Manchester. 





MAGNESIA. 


The mildest, safest, and best aperient 


the 


stomach and bowels is that the milk turns sour on 


Henry's Calcined Magnesia 
A 


small quantity added to the milk will prevent it 


and the fact that it has been in use since i772 is 
Free from taste, smell, or roughness 


all cases of Heartburn, 
Headache, Biliousness, and Acidity of 


abroad — 


, 





FOOT'S B 


bara 8 


ED-TABLE. 


The 


Adapta 









Can be instantly raised, 


! ywered, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or | chair, and 
is an ideal able for 
reading or taking meals 


in bed. To change from 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the pe button at 
the top of standard. It 
~ cannot over-balance, 
Comprises Bed-Table, 


(Patented) 








Reading Stan Ta ible, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work 
Table, Music d Tal e, etc 
No. 1.—£: Stained Oak Top 24 76 
No. 2.—Ditt Ad ‘Tr y and Automatic 2115 © 
No. 3.—Complete as ad Oak Ti ‘p and 

perior fi a2260 
Mo. 4.—Compiete as No. 3, but with all Meta i Parts Nickei- 

Plated - £330 


Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 





J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A **h | 


* 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 











HOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 

Price 4+ per Bottle, of all Druggists. 

W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria &.. London, Eng. 

' Re St 


a & ¢ 


R « SPs 











Always Reliable. 
The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


MCCALL'S 
PAYSANDU 


OX TONGUES. 


Appetising. 
Always Ready: 


Delicious. 














C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lip, 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 











SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention 


PENS. 


either series, 


Sample 
7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
SALE WAREHOUSE 





is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT - 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
Box of 


124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


Neither Scratch | 





ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beaut!fies, Nourtshes !t. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 
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Which of these Two 
Children do 
think is nourished 


with OAT-FOODS ? 


you 





How much of the differ- 
ence between these Chil- 
dren is due to Oat-Food 
has been proved by the 
National Food Enquiry 











Bureau, which has just canvassed hundreds of homes—homes where 


live children like these 


Ti 


i ood 


1e 


} >to homes in slum were “brought up on” Oat-lood, and the propor- 
( sritain, where art tion of those w Oat-l ood Lining” 
the undevelop d Is lot 
s Oa comparatively The Inv Rey W t 
f 514 do il p ce 
illy va d S¢ oO ( ct i | ft { 1 
im scl it of 100 bett declare t i 1 « O 
Oat-l { ngested | xl W d il ) 
I d ae iv “No I 1 ! 
Phe do because they know that 
Only 3 in 100 Poor Homes. for your money | get in oats at ct 
‘ Only 100 get the most . bina “git cage? Hoe _ — 
g nost e | food! organic phosp ru ind tecithin than im any 
ik | n Leeds) w | ol — d, . . : 
-| eR National | 1 Carbohydrat i | heat and energy-giving 
2 : | ele ce of f sinratci nl the body-building 
B ay ilthy, cle el ments and, \ s 
ked  « On the |} part of foo ( 
et SIX lec mihe ( ind C-Ct € 
t “One « ( 
: ve Oat-Food at its best. 
i n “Cla 
Oat- oo | whok Oat-Food is 
t ti r¢ O ) 
Oat-! | larg | 1 digest so 
i f Lhe « i ic 10 any 
ny | er Oat-l | 
100 ' l Phe purity Q O 
f Oat-I eir youth, \ ill ue 
In Good Class 90 in 100! 7 \l iy 
1 pul Yi l the re why 
JO rt th «il (Qual Oa 
1s 


Greatest 





of 


Reformers. 


the strong and happy, the weak and hopeless. 






444% | 


20 Joven 
“aoa 7; | 





The food that builds 
brains and_ bodies 





The Greatest of Fcods 
is sold only m the 
sealed packet. 




























YOUNG 


on no yng in thinking she was “ very 
ly acquainted "’ with some, at least, of 
ber characters. and vou will understand 


hat a brave woman she was. _ It was party- 
was living again with the 





March family, and I was laughing over Meg 
lo’s experiences at the Gardiners’ little 
Do uu suppose any of us would 
the courage to go to a party dressed 
as they went You remember poor Meg's 
r got rnt with the curling tongs, and 
lo’s fro corched (she would stand 
before the fi and she had to keep still to 
le it. How nice Lawrie was about it! 
And ther Fach put on one nice light 
ve d carried one soiled one,’’ because 
lo’s yiled and she could not afford 
vy one lve we as brave as that, do you 
But hear what Isabel has to say 

ut the Grimm Brothers 
I I like best is Grimm. T have read 
| Tales’ through and through, and 
When I have finished my music 
ill duties for mother, I like 
armchair by the fire and get 
é 1 elves’ pretty dales and 
Ir e to choose a little nook 
t garden, and fancy as I am 
fairies, elves, and nymphs are 
ishrooms, or in a hollow of 
reason why I like them is 
1 up well, and those who are 
i great deal have their 
those who are wicked and 
ent Do vou remember, 
tale of ‘ Mother Hulda’ the 
me covered with pitch 
patient, industrious girl was 
ind glory) In the * Elves 
S the little fellows who helped 


d repaid for their kindness. 
i useful lesson; take for 
ows us that 


Cat,’ which 


PEOPLE'S 


ll le hci 





PAGES 


if we do one thing right well it is better than one 
f all, 


hundred things imperfectly done But, best 
they are, every one of them, most interesting 


‘*Competitions I should Like” 
is the subject I want you to write about in 
March, and please let 
papers by the 31st. 
of prizes, and everyone who is at all inte- 
rested in Competitions should enter. Tell 
me what kind of contests you would arrange 
were you in my place. You may make one 
but they must be really 
practical, and a few sentences of description 
should be written under each heading. Let 
me see how well you can arrange your 
papers. Above all, let your ideas be you 
Own, and do not repeat those you have seen 
in this or another magazine or paper. 

This Competition is open to all Com- 
panions of every age. For the youngest 
members—those under thirteen who cannot 
do this—there will be prizes for the best 
letters about their pets and toys, Elder 
brothers and sisters, please tell the little 
folk, and persuade them (if persuasion is 
necessary !) to write to me. Their leiters, 
too, should be in my hands by the end 
of March. 

By the way, would the kind friend who 
sent 6s. for George (Christmas *‘Corner’’) be 


suggestion or more 


good enough to let me have her address ? 


With every good wish for a happy month, 
I am, sonata me, 
Yours affectionately, 


I Qotn 


NOTES 


A’ [SON is glad to welcome as meml 


readers who are young 
interested im the 
} nhershih. The “ baby 
lest Companion ts near sixty. 
1 ( Detition Rules are three only, 
{) 7 j 





ers of “ The Quiver” 
enough to enjoy the 
Children’s Emigration 
at present is about three years old, and 
The coupon is in the advertisement section, 
but they 
of the paper only is to be written on. 


Companionship all 
chats, and particularly 
Scheme. There is no age 


‘* Corner ”’ 


must be observed —_ 


The full name and were must be given on the final page. 


lve last birthday ts to be stated also. 
( living away from hs British Isles are allowed one month or more 
rid the postal arrangements) beyond the time limit given for the recetpt 


/ 


n to every Companion who gets twelve others to join and sends the 


{/ison.”’ They need not necessarily all be returned at once. 
warded when twelve have been 


A list ts 
received. 


me have many, many 
There will be a number 


a 
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| WANT to tell 





LEADER AND KING 


A Sunday Talk to Young People 


By the Rev. J. D. 
month of some- 


| en | was in America 





afternoon my friends and I went in 
pany of a friend of ours, Dr Emrich, 

is a perfect gold-mine of information 
tburn Cemetery in Boston 

not kn it I am particularh 

é irds as a rule; but 

ct ne during our recent 

the Stat der to see the grave 

tain notable le who were lying 


k at the grave ot 
Park Street Cems 
Boston ; 
Concord to see the 


and we 


iwthorne, and Thoreau 
l Alcott And, as I have alread, 
( nt o1 afternoon to sce Mount 
Cemetery in Boston. When people 


helped you and been a blessing to 
like to see where they he. Well 

e certain ] whose names even 
know, 1 » hie sleepin in 








Resting Places of the Great 


interested in the grave of Phillips 

n of the greatest preachers 

1 ever produced, from whose books 
ve learned 1 h But perhaps you 
have bee! Int re ted most In the 

; the ‘ of the 


poet there was 
l well, who was once 
t }e1 1 and wh 
The Vision of Sir La 





J of vou ¢ n 
\ 1 such a ple 
] { ( late head-ston 
I ( and 1 il 
] true Puritar inc 
Pp it even al t 
k above Was the 
() \\ Holme who te 
( ( \ ind one ot 
of all being throned 
‘ ' and 1 ( 
| Pave a l 
J thi al I ol 
P ult I Lif 
wit 4 
I 1 an ins { 


JONES, M.A., B.D. 


shape of a « and on the four arms ot the 
there were four Latin words. Here 
they are: Du Rex, Lux, Lex. 
most of vou know what thev 

me translate them: ‘ Leader, King, Light. 
Law.’ And these words told what Jesus 
had been to the n 


CcCTOSS 
I expect 
an, but let 





an who slept beneath: 
Leader, Kin Light, Law. \nd one other 


thing I must add to make everything clear 
Ihe word tood in a certain relation to 


each other. For instance, if on this lower 
rd“ Du on the upper reach 
of the arm w the word “ Jaa and if at 
one end of tl other arm was the word 

Re ’ at the other was the word “ Lex. 
And I interpreted that to mean this, that if 
anyone took Christ for Leader he would find 
that He gave him Light, and that if anyon 
took Christ for King he ought to obey Christ’s 
Law. And as I looked at that stone I thought 
] would the four words and tell 
you children Phis is what I would like you 


arm was the 





carry home 


to do with Jesu I would like you to do <¢ 
Longfellow did, let Him be your Dux and 
Rex, your Leader and King If vou do that 


with Him you will find He will also be to you 
Lux and / a Light in which to walk and 
a Law by w to live 


The Best Leader 
your Leader. 
In some school 1¢© head boy is called 
Dux, and I have not the smallest doubt that 
what the J 

influence on the vounger boys. But 








t hi offered 
Himself to men as Leader. He said to one 
and anotl ; 1] nd \ c 


up and 


followed Him And they never 

For this is what happens 
you take | is fe yr: vou will find Him 
to be Luv, Light, as well He 





self: ‘‘He that followeth Me _ shall ne 
walk in darkne hall have Light 
of life N e path of | is not a 
easy and simple wa But if vou will take 


vs walk in 
the Light ar e at last with singing to 
hing I want you to 
Him Re r, your 
rit mber He 
Well, now, what Goes 






































La Se 


— 
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7 
s. lf wv 
ire rt 

ake 


re proud of owning King kingdom of heaven, but he ¢hat doeth the 
King but we are not loyal will of My Father which is in heaven.” 
George unless we obey his And what I want you children to do is to 
| we are not subjects, make Christ your real King by obeying 
\nd so exactly we only Him, by doing His will in school and at 
t King when we obey His' play. To make Christ King is the way to 
yugh to call Him King, become kings yourselves some day. ~ So 
Not everyone that here is a recipe for a noble life. Let Christ 

shall center into the be this to you: “ Dux, Rex, Lux, Lex,” 


S FS S$ 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
of experiences lately This was incident number one. Number 
é tly of the sort to two happened on the same day, a few hours 


at all events, of a kind later. While waiting for my tram, a little 
r reflection. fellow of nine or ten, drenched to the skin, 


teady downpour all day 


akes for twenty tons to 





timidly asked a working man beside me the 
way toacertain street. The man looked him 


stillindustrious, yet the up and down before repeating—as is the 
thronged, for it was the custom—the name of the street; then 
e and there, in more or slowly taking the pipe from his mouth, he 
a few street-hawkers asked: 
) e of their toys and “Wot you want to go there for, Sonny, in 
is d In the lee of this rain? ‘’Aven’t you ’ad enough for a 
ood, hand in hand— dav?” 
girlie about four— For answer the boy brought out a damp 
| both without head- hospital card “‘Must get the med’cine to- 
open-eyed and open- day: the ‘ouseckeeper said she’d keep it for 
1 admiration of the me, an’ Sissy’s very bad.” 
wwker’s tray. It was “Oh, that’s it,’’ said the man in a gruff, 
much note of these kindly tone; ‘“ but yer can’t walk there, 
l alo but my atten- Sonny, in this weather. It’s a mile an’ a 
ecing a girl, of about ‘arf off. You must ride, my boy, and ere’s 
buying some of the wery car. Come on.” And gently tak- 
ity and immediately ing the boy by the armpit, he put him into 
o the aforesaid small the car, gave some instructions to the con- 
off without having ductor, paid the penny fare, and was return- 
What the little girl’s gift ing to the corner, when I said: ‘‘ Excuse me, 
but I saw the little friend, but it’s my turn; the boy has to 
and chain. Natur- come back again, you know So I gave the 
it to watch the lad his return fare on his promising to use 
( a no ¢ , it as such. ‘‘ You’re a gem’man, sir,” said 
only amazement the man, holding out his hand, which I 
| never so much as hook; ‘‘ but what more, you must be a 
or even gave a father: you understands them poor little 
ul evidentiy had so kiddies. 
shown them that Why do I m« ym thi lo advertise 
f the torpid facul- that 1 gave away a penny Nobody will 
ression. Meantime, think so badly of me as that. I mention 
wd deed, under’ these seemingly trifling incidents because 
rst with a I of the entire naturalness of the proceed- 
la slight tint risin ings. Gifts of jewellery or free tram-rides 
t little jerk of tl seemed all in the day ordinary doings. 
itter, assuming And this was the charm of it: there was 
l read a cou no gushing, no etfusive consciousness of 
) lt * Don ‘ kindne the youngsters were just at the 
ithout fu age to accept anything that might happen 
as a part of the great scheme of things 
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which lay altogether beyond their power to Ragged School Union, 32 John Street 
comprehend Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


But the doers of the deeds had got bene- 








fit hey were happier for what they had New Members for the Month 
done with a happiness which far larger Miss Lillie Airey, Windermere 
outlays could not purchase, and a happiness, Miss Olive Botham, China ; Miss Grace Barrowmay 
too, that lingered longe1 Be ith, = “4 , = B : M orissenden, Folke. 

[t is a happiness which the Crutch-and | wachd B at s, Sutt a? urrey ? Mes, totie R = T 
Kindness League proffers to everyone It Miss Ethel Brooksbank, Bramley, Leeds bite ds 
has in its care thousands ot poor, weak Mrs. Carson, Ballymaron, eland; Mr. C. ( stot 
crippled, suffering children who sorely stand tees Mics gd ge Anes ty . Vv 
in need of a little human kindness. They Wight ; Miss Lizzie Croxen, Mill Hi lL NW.: M ther 
can rarely leave their small, close rooms ; Ruby Cutfort rhames, New Zealand thin 
ome will leave them only once, but then Miss N. L. Dickson, Atlantic City, U.S.A star 


Miss Graves, Brighton; Master Harry 


THE’ h ye 1 nsec] Ss ws + , 
they shall be unconscious of it, poor thing itton, Surrey; Miss M. Goodrell, Atlantic City U § 4 





» \ 1 
Yet they have so little to amuse them o1 Master Ronald Hawkins, Brentwood, Essex ; Gil. ab 
beguile the long hours, for their parents ar bert Hotchkiss, Esq., Paisley ; Miss Lucy Hought they 
very poor, and friends they have none but a a Natal. § u mets 
those who are as poor as themselves So the G. M. Jor Atla Cit U.S.A | 

Crutch-and-Kindness League asks its mem Jones, Crawshawbooth a 
bers to write a letter once a month, each to Irs. and Mr. W. F. Kelsey, Tha New Zealand vm 
é, Miss Jessie Ki W n, St. And » Fite Why 

the cripple assigned for the purpose to his “Lily,” Ba a; Mrs. S. | Hawkes B 

or her care, along with all particulars of the New Zealand a 
cast ; Or, In the event of being unable Mrs. Nicholas (per), Misses Daphne and ] I m § 





any time to write, to send some cheap toy - : 
rr old picture-mMagazine hat is all! But Nich Sea Mi Walker, M Una Bu 1, Miss Ell n . ” 
ow much it is to the little prisoner of God ! Bowman, Miss Vivie Whitfield, B Head, South om 








rhe litthe weak ones who can write take a Africa 
: Miss Marion Ov Sut S We 
joy in replying to the letters, but many, Miss CS Pea h Oilen 4 
ilas! cannot hold a pen rhey can but Miss Doris I r, Miss Gladys R : 
receive the kindn as the children did of Evans, Mi May and Olwen J “ 
: , ne Lew M Vera Haywal M i 
hom ve spoken l 7 mn, tie yA 
hom I have spoken, but like them, though ten thane hers per-Mare; M ne 
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IF A MAN DIE, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN? r 
| hasing are few persons who ha nol, at some time in their lives, ndered over stimul 











lion and hesitated in giving an affirmati MSW) In some cases * ra 

moment of hesitation has been brief. Faith o philos phy, or intuition, 0 halats we! 

t ght ha reasserted themselves, and hope and confidence, or, i me Cases atura 

indifference, have put the question at rest : not, however, so completely that some crisis sound 

f bereavement or apprehension is not liable to reawaken it Miss H. A. Dallas, “5 7 
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Truth About Obesity 


NEEDLESS LOSS OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


rtunately, a great num 
nd women who remain 
se they have never dis- 
ethod of getting slim ; 
ho have tried so many 
vail—drugs of all kinds, 
n through violent exer- 
and have done them- 
hief by such means, that 
afraid to try the true 
their frends are loud 
the true method—the 
ring method of curing 
I readers may enquire, 
the <Antipon§ treatment, 


HERE are, uni 
er of men 
nply be 
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1 ex! ti 
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en 
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e said al 
fraid to 
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r ne 
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n unsolicited 


world-wide vogue, and 


hundreds of men and 
testimonials 
kind. These may be 


the offices of the Antipon 


that some people appear 
true method of getting 
e in point: the letter 


residing at Canterbury ; 
‘lam more delighted 
the result of the Antipon 


from the enfeebled system. It will be 
observed, then, that the simple and harmless 
Antipon treatment is reconstructive. Masses of 
worse than fatty matter are 
eradicated ; but the muscular fibre is increased, 
because the blood in now enriched and purified 
by good, wholesome food soundly digested. 
rhere is no longer a lot of waste and partly- 
undigested matter to poison the blood and be 
deposited in the tissues in the form of unhealthy 
fattv matter Phe 
impurities, and the normal physical conditions 
essential to health, strength, vitality, beauty 
of shape, muscular development, nerve force 
and brain efficiency are re-established 
rhe permanency of the obesity cures wrought 
by Antipon is due, mainly, to the fact that the 
tendency, constitutional or acquired, to make 
and store up a needless amount of fat is quite 
overcome. Once the weight is reduced to 
normal Antipon may be discontinued without 
any apprehension of further serious symptoms 
of obesity. There is a reduction of 8 oz. and 
upwards (according to state of subject) within 
twenty-four hours of beginning the treatment. 
The satisfaction at each day’s 
reduction will be fully maintained. We should 
tell our lady readers 
that however much the 


useless useless 


system is cleansed of these 


successive 











facial contours are im- 
proved by Antipon’s 
wonderful reducing 
action upon the over- 
fleshiness of the 
cheeks, chin, throat,etc., 
there are no wrinkles 
or furrows to be feared. 
Antipon acts as a tonic 
on the skin, preventing 
flaccidity or looseness 


and freeing the pores 
from clogging matter. 
Antipon is a quite 


harmless vegetable 
composition in 
able liquid form. 
Antipon is 
bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, 
Stores, etc., or, in case 
of disappointment, may 


agree- 


sold in 
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** John, I'm just readin 
ut ¢ famous Antif 
tu must gel me int 
infipon Oh,a 
Ma t ¢ ave three 
r uw byt I 


an interesting article 


be obtained (on sending 
amount), carriage paid, 


treatment for obesity in private pac kage, 
pon at once, dea 
i dicate dite direct from the Antipon 
meant to tel M, . . 
ur fellows at th Company, Olmar Street, 
Hey YOU B CONE London, S.E. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
_ AT HOME. 





All th every form of Hot Air, 

Per MI ted Baths can be enjoyed 

I » « Ww ylute safety in your 

Our Patent I \ en ace every desirable 
fez € antage uch 


Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outsi de Heater: Adjustable Seat ; 

Heat Regulator ; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 

Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate—no assistant is required ; 
Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 


OR. GORDON STABLES t's Bath Cabinet is the best 
Prices from 35/-. Write for “‘BATH BOOK,” No. 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., ‘Popt- B 24), 172, New 
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SCHWEITZER'S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT PURE 
4 COCOA which does NOT 





“ THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”-—Lancet. 
Of Grocer }, Cher ists, and Stop 


SCHWEITZER’ S 





and is perfectly delicious. 
UCH A LY DI rIBLE AND 


rl an, 


In Is. 6d. tins only. 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co.., Ltd., 
143, York Road, London, N. 
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No more 
Eczema 





, 

You know how irritating 

Kk and disfiguring eczem 

, . Thousands are disfg 

and tortured by it, 

Fate ’ f irritation in many c 
ing so intense that the 
sufferer cannot sleep at nig Is this your condition 


Or are youa 
of eczema, which leads to such misery? If s0, 
have only to touch the affected part with Antexem 
for the irritation to 

and you will be completely cured. 

Many eczema sufferers who write to us say the 
have already tried innumerable remedies, been 
different doctors, and under treatment at vam 
hospitals, and they now despair of cure. _Is this} 
experienc e? If so, you will be glad to know that 
skin victims we have referred to soon write a2 
to say Antexema has conquered their skin ss 


top 
stop, 





Antexema will just as surely make a complete # 
permanent cure of your skin illness. Antexemac 
czema in all its forms, also ringworm, pim 
| j } se had le 
blotches, blackheads, chaps, eruptions, rashes bas 
I : “ 
and every other skin ailment of children and aduits 
Do your duty to your skin Every chemist a t 
cluding Box ts Cas} mists, Army and Navy, Civ s 
S rT Vhiteley’s, Lewis and 
it rs. 14d. and 2s, gd., or direct, post ie 
1. and 2s. gd., from the Antexema Com 
istralia, Canada, Africa, and throughout Eu 
of our Free Trial Offer and 





Sign This Form 


sad, London, N.W 


To the Antexema C np astle ; 
Please send Booklet, ‘Skin Troubles,” for which | ¢ 
lore nte en 

3 penny stan Free Trial of mplete Ant — 
ment, co ting of Antexer \ntexema Soap, te 
to ski n i texema Granules, the biood puribe 















yet only suffering from the early stages 


Continue to use Antexema 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


MARCH 5th. ELIJAH GOES UP IN A 
WHIRLWIND TO HEAVEN 


2 s ti. 1-18 
OINTS TO EM ' 1) Elisha’s devotion to 
his master ) The translation of Elijah. 


3) Elisha endued with his master’s spirit. 
(4) The vain search for the translated prophet. 


Elijah’s Avoidance of Death 








IKE Enoch Elijah entered heaven 
without ] ng through the gateway 
ith fo the sons of the prophcts, 

as well as to Elisha, it was revealed that 

il Elijah was about to be caught 

» from them Elijah sought that privacy 

hich he felt most suitable to the coming 

solemn scene; but Elisha would not leave 

im. To Gilgal (the one on the west border 

f the Ephi te hill Bethel, and Jericho, 
sivel the Lord’s mission, Elijah 

ent, givil probably, parting counsels to 

he prophet ‘ hools in those places.” 

Elijah i nspicuous figure in the 
lary lore of many peoples, and it is 

teresting to 1 as is pointed out by 

veral t that ‘“‘the Jews leave a 

vacant seat { him at every Passover; the 
reeks ha him the patron saint of 
mountains; 1 Russians have invested 

m witl belonging originally to 

erun, theit nt thunder god. In both 

Greek Roman Catholic churches he 
) being July 2oth, and 
rega t founder of the bare- 
1 ¢ 


MARCH 12th, ELISHA THE PROPHET 
RESTORES A CHILD TO LIFE 


om é 
NTS TO EMPHA ! 1) The wayside resting- 
piace tI 2) The death of the lad 
3) The S nite woman's faith in Elisha 
and her « t pleading with him. (4) The 


en something in_ the 


ner and 1 ppearance of Elisha that 

claimed to be a man of God when 
DI oman observed it and 

ilved to t bedchamber for him 
oing a kindness to the 


reward, a son coming 

ecr t that had so long been 
ld t m, the lad died, and in 
t rici the mother turned 
10 brought the dead 


In the performance of this miracle, Elisha 
was a type of the great Healer who was to 
come to the nation in later years. He 
acted on this occasion as Christ acted 
when confronted more than once with the 
problem of death and sorrow. A well-known 
minister tells that on one occasion he was 
returning from London to his own town 
when, at Leeds station, finding that he had 
to wait for an hour, he went into the wait- 
ing-room, There he saw a man standing 
near to the fire with his arms leaning on the 
mantelpiece. His eyes looked as if he had 
been weeping, so the minister asked if he 
were in trouble. His only reply was, “I 
have met a man to-day who has treated 
me as Christ would have done.’”’ Asked for 
further particulars, he said, ‘* Two or three 
years ago, my brother and I decided to 
start business on our own account. We pur- 
chased a factgry, and bought one of Cross- 
ley'’s gas engines to supply the power. After 
we had got the engine fixed, we found that 
it was not large enough, and instead of 
making money by our venture, we lost it. 
Things got worse and worse, until a few 
weeks ago my brother said: ‘It is no use 
carrying on any longer; we are bankrupt.’ 
He urged that we should sign our petition 
at once, and get matters settled, but I said : 
‘Think what a disgrace it will be. We are 
both of us Church members and Sunday 
School teachers, and I cannot bear the 
thought of bringing discredit on the cause 
of God.’ I suggested that instead of com- 
ing to any immediate decision, I should 
consult the Crossley firm about it. When I 
got to the works Mr. Crossley was not there. 
I saw one of the managers and he said he 
could do nothing. I was turning away in 
despair when Mr. Crossley came up and 
asked what was the matter, and I told him 
the whole story. When I had finished, he 
said: ‘I am sorry for you, my lad, and will 
do what I can to help you Go back and 
tell your brother that I will put in a large 
engine, and take back the old one, and it 
shall not cost you a penny to effect the 
exchange.’ And he added: ‘Ask your 
brother to find out how much you have 
lost since you started business, and if he 
will let me know, I will send you a cheque 
for the amount.’ 

[his was a deliverance such as Christ 
Himself would have wrought. 

*Thou hast said in season, 


‘As is the Master shall the servant be.’ 


































































MARCH 19.h. DEFEAT THROUGH 
DRUNKENNESS 
1 Kings xx. 12-21 
Point TO EMPHASISE 1) The scene in Ben 
hadad's palace. (2) God's message to Ahab, 
(3) The overthrow of the Syrians, 
Downfall through Drink 
CHE story in the lesson is one of the most 


striking examples given us in the Old Testa- 


ment of the ruin that follows drinking 
With his officers the Syrian king was mak- 
ing merry over the wine cup; they dulled 
their senses with the poison which they 
drank, and then were unable to stand up 


before thei 
I remember a in sitting by my side 
writes Mr. S. D. Gordon on an open street- 
car one day in a western city. He had evi- 
dently been drinking We talked some to- 
gether, and he said, thoughtfully, ‘When I 
drink, it though 
takes possession of me and talks through my 
lips I thought at the time,’”’ Mr. Gordon 
adds, ‘‘ that it was a striking way of speak- 
l But I have come 
that this remark of 
companion is actually 


enemit 





seems as someone els« 


ing of liquor’s influence 
1 thoroughl\ 
my chance travelling 


o believe 


A Derelict through Drink 
street wa4ut- 
and her two bright- 
said the mother, 

figures 


Standing at the corner ot a 


ing for a car, were a lady 
eyed little sons 
a her eves fell upon two 
street, I want 
hose two old gentlemen who are 
towards us.’’ The 
The foremost 


Boys 
moving 
down the you to notice 
coming 
boys looked up cagerly. 
that 


figure was of a slender, 


erect old man, whose eyes glanced keenly 
from under his snowy head. His step was 
firm and_ resolut Phere were kindly 
wrinkles about his eyes and mouth—those 
vrinkles which come from frequent smiles 
rime had touched him, indeed, but quite 
lightly and lovingly fhe appearance of 
he other old man was strikingly different 
His body was unwieldy. He moved with 
difficulty, grasping his cane with a hand 
that trembled continuously His nose wa 
swollen, his eyes were bleared He crept 
past the little group at the corner with 
vacant stare 
Boys,’’ said the mother, when at last 
e two men had passed out of hearing, 
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“your grandfather in his boyhood knew 
both of those men. rhe gentleman who 
passed first was a Christian boy and became 
a Christian man. His home is one of the 
happiest I ever knew. He has never become 
wealthy, but in the truest sense of the word 
he has won rhe other began lif 
with the determination to enjoy it. He was 
an attractive boy with a host of friends, 
I have heard my father say, but he became 
a selfish and dissipated man. His wife died 
broken-hearted. He is quite alone 
Kven his vices no longer give 


SUCCESS. 


now, 
him any 
pleasure. 

Remember, 
if vou live to bi 


the mother added 





old you will resemble on 
men Which it will be 
yourselves,” 


or other of thes 
you must choose for 


REVIEW 


which closes with th 


MARCH 26th, 


DuriInG the quarter 
present lesson we have seen 
God operating in various ways 
of the Most High were God 

upon carth, and very often the peopl 
formed their conceptions of God through 
what they saw of Him in His servants 
The same test is being applied to-day. Th 
argument that everybody can 
is the argument of a godly life 
the duty of every Christian to reflect Jesus 
that 


know the Saviour for them- 


the power ot 
rhe prophe ts 


re pre sentatives 


understand 

and it 1s 
Christ in such a way others seeing it 
may want to 
selves 

When Whittier was a little boy of seven 
mother to see a girl wh 
into sin, and who was now 
+} 


he was taken by his 
had wandered tar 
pious people ot 
everely alone ; but the poet's 


dangerously ill Th 
village let het 


mother, who was a Quaker woman with a 


very kind heart, did not allow herself to b 


influenced by common prejudice. Whittier 
never forgot how his mother addressed tl 
sufferer a My dear girl,”’ gave her food 
and attended to her comfort After 

while,’’ he said in after vears, ‘‘ I went out 
of doors, and looking up to the blue sk 
I thought that the God who lived up ther 


must be mother If she was 
so heipful to Id 
be less kind. Since 
have ited the 


God and His loving purpose for th 


is good as My 
icked people, He could not 
that time,’’ he added, “! 


" ] ? 
never dou ultimate goodness ¢ 


world 








YINCE Christmas, advance copies 
i) of the new Encyclopaedia Brit- 

annica (11th edition) have been 
course of delivery to over 8,000 
subscribers, whose applications (in 
sponse to an announcement first 
made in November) had been received 
by The Cambridge Cniversity Press 


D lo thal (ile. 


subscribers were 


t the first 8 OOO 


t 1y in virtue of what quality 


hey recognized the new Encyclopaedi: 
Britannica to be a desirable possession 

they w isked what great promise 

by their first glance 

to | reconfirmed on 

the answers, vary- 

in for rding to individual 

Syl ild, upon analysis 


\ elves into this, that the 
work was essentially written to be read. 


Wiil it performs goes fal 





work of retxrence. 


A book written to be READ. 


| 
10 I i book as consisting ol 
> es upon every con- 
i itably te suggest 


i 

but a modicum 

it it can claim to 
re than the re- 

belongs to a work 


rele! al ot reference only in 


paed re not intended merely to 
this way. They are the 


» 
€i tO Ue 


eS. “ 
a ks dealing with only 


} ; , 
iad, y tHE Msivit 


The value of the service which it 
performs. 


Such 1 e characteristic which gives 
the Encyclopaedia Lritannica its great 
ittraction, which recommends it as beyond 

lestion a desirable possession. Were it 

erely a dictionary of abbreviated infor 


The attraction of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (11th e.lition). 


mation, many of those who are now read- 
ing in its pages would have argued that, 
useful as such a book might well be, they 
could only look forward to consulting it 
occasionally. One may recognize that there 
would be utility in a book which tells the 
inquirer the area of Japan, or the dates of 
Aristotle, and yet feel by no means confi 
dent that it would be ofien in use, or 
greatly valued. Tosuch questions, indeed, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a matter 
of course, provides an immediate answer ; 
but it performs an immeasurably more 
valuable service when it meets the need of 
the reader who would know about Japan, or 
who would understand what manner of 
teaching it was that makes Aristotle still 
the most quoted among philosophers, 
Chis very claim, however, to perform so 
large a service might perhaps raise a doubt 
asto whetherthe attempt were not too large, 
whether it could succeed in affording more 
than a smattering of knowledge. Astothe 
standard of scholarship maintained by the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, the sub 
scriber doubtless finds some assurance in 
the fact that its articles are such as 
commend themselves as sufficient to the 
distinguished scholars who contribute 
them It is enough that the philosophy 
of Aristotle shou'd be discussed in an 
article of many thousands of words by the 
late Professor Case, and that the country 
and history of Japan should be described 
and related by Captain Brinkiey in an 


article of about 180,000 words. 


Aa essential characteristic. 


Here, then, is to be sought the secret 
of the Enc\ ypaedia Lritannica’s great 


ness, and the attraction it exercises. At 
no period in its history was the purpose 
which its editors proposed to themselves 
that merely of reference. They intended 
always a book that should be read, that 
should carry out the promise of the name 
“encyclopaedia ‘’—a_ word which means 
‘a circle of instruction,’’ and connotes 
reading, not reference. The first edition 
(1768) did not even propose to make a 
complete circle; but, within its limited 


range, its essential character was that of 


a collection of treatises to be read for the 
instruction they afforded. And the En 
cyclopaedia Britannica, during a century 














































THE ATTRACTION OF THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


ind a half characterized by an astounding 
expansion of knowledge, has been able to 
carry out its purpose, because it allowed, 
for the treatment of every subject, space 
enough to attract the services of the most 
distinguished scholars 


A photograph which is to the point. 

It is to its extent, theretore, that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica owes its great 
ittraction as a look to be read on any subject. 
In the past, however, this attraction was 
discounted by the very circumstance which 
promoted it. Its volumes were written, 
indeed, to be read; but they were too big 
ind too heavy to hold with comfort. In 
too many cases, therefore, their possessor 


never reaped the full value of his posses 
sion; he used the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica only for reference—even then findin 
its cumbersome volumes an inconveni- 


or 
5 


ence. As go per cent. of those whose 
orders have already been received have 
elected to take the new edition in the new 
form, i.e., printed upon India paper, it 
is evident that the attraction of the book, 
as one to be read for its instruction and 
its interest, is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that the employment of India paper 
makes light and readable volumes. 

[he photograph reproduced on the 
next page, therefore, is very much to 
the point in a consideration of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as a book to 
read. A volume of the 11th edition con 
tains at least 100 pages more than did a 
volume of the roth edition; yet, printed 
upon India paper, its bulk and weight are 
less by two thirds. Moreover, India 
paper permits of a flexible leather back, 
and thus the quarto volume can be 
doubled right bac k, cover to cover, and 
held comfortably in the hand, while the 


Tf ide sits at ease. 
The intention of the contributors. 


Phe new Encyclopaedia Britannica will 


prove to be a valuable resource for refer- 

ence 1; yet, it is primar:ly intended to 

be read. It sets out to deal with every 

bject yet its treatment everywhere 

uintains a high standard of scholarship. 

\S representing two extremes, there may 

e instanced an extraordinarily interesting 

H I { \ 1 Is as a WOrK Ol 

t iv b it t 1 the tact that 
| \ I l n oO { 


study ¢ ontributed by Mr. Sheppard, of the 
Board of Education, under the heading 
“Arithmetic ,’andan illuminating descrip. 
tion, by Dr. Mirbt, Professor of Church 
History at Marburg, of what took place 
at the ‘ Vatican Council” which made 
Papal infallibility an article of ‘faith, 
These two treatises are part of the same 
book, and between them lies the whole field 
of knowledge, covered by an alphabetical 
series of some 40,06 articles. Yet the 
distinguished authority in either case 
wrote his article, not for reference, but to 
be vead—read through, re-read, studied, as 
would be a book dealing with one subject 
instead of with many thousands, 

The knowledge that he was contribut- 
ing to a book of universal information 
exercised an important influence, however, 
upon his writing. For he knew that his 
article was to meet with readers who are 
unpractised in mathematical speculations 
and have, perhaps, never heard of the 
Vatican Council. If his article was to be 
read, as he hoped it would be read, it must 
be comprehensible, and thus reveal the 
interest of its subject even to those who 
have never thought about it. Indeed, had 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica been 
written, not for the benefit of the public 
at large, but solely for circulation among 
its own learned contributors, the virtue 


of ‘*making things clear’ would have 
been no less necessary. The greatest 


authority upon Church History may need 
to be led by the hand in approaching 
the conception of number, and a writer 
upon the Vatican Council is not justified in 
taking any knowledge of Papal history 
for granted though his reader enjoy a 
European reputation as a mathematician. 


Its fascination for the reader. 

The possessor of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, indeed, has at his disposal 
the equivalent of such a library as he 
could by no means hope tocollect. Here is 
information provided for his reading by 
the best authorities. His use of the work 
does not wait upon the asking of questions 
(though its articles together claim to 
answer all that can reasonably be put), 
for trom its page 
self upon any subject. 
manner of its preparation, moreover, will 


he may instruct him- 
The systemati 


snable the reader to pursue a topic, trom 
one article to another, through all its as- 


pects and ramifications. And since to 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“= y reading i1 h 
k he ca t 
gain something 
When B ve 
t 5 ce ted 
nctior ¢ 
d of } V 
gt W el 
wa sul 
r we wW 
re ( d 
I i I 1 
‘ t 
ve a - 
in 
rdinar \ 
1 int rs Lhe employment of India paper makes a volume of the new En- 
t irge | } velopaedia Britannica light and slender enough to vead with pleasure, 
What tl ice while its flexible leather bai k, as this reproduction from an actual 
ne | te photograph shows, permits the reader to bend the vilume double, cover 
rcie of K to cover, and hold it easily as he sits back at his ease. 
dge, and, f the 
have f comparatively easy to the Encyclopaedia Ilritannica, in the 
ty where t It has often been re-_ first instance, because he knows it to 
tked, | y of comment upon the — bea storehouse of information upon some 
Iness_ of 1 a resource as the subject of which he has made a special 
yclopaedia Britannica, that it first study. 
ared (thir years after the publi- if 
f Dr. n's Dictionary, that For special and general purposes. 
nhument of single-handed labour) at a \t the series of dinners at which the 
¢ het pecialization was already editor lately entertained the contributors 
5 t the possible extent of to the new edition, scholars in every de- 
first | vledge, and to render partment of research bore testimony to 
t Since that time the the usefulness of such a possession from 
Uplica pecial studies has so _ their special points of vie Chus, the sub- 
extel 1 the bounds of know-  scriber may set a particular value upon 
t criber might well the new Encyclopaedia Britannica for its 
al the new edition of — histery or its scrence, for the comprehensive 
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SUT Vé y atiordaed by ws fecal Or wméa Ti 
articles, or for its studies in comparative 
veligion, or in Biblical criticism, or in military 
history. But he foresees an even greater 
advantage in the possession of such a re- 
source because it deals with the far large 





number of subjects of which he knows little ov 
nothing. 

If the subscriber were asked why, with 
interests historical or scientific, he desired 
tO possess a book remarkable also for its 
series of articles upon musical instruments, 
upon agriculture and industries, upon all 


sports and games, upon the fineand applied 


arts, he would answer that the presence of 
such articles was of value to him precisely 
because they afforded information upot 
ubjects with which he is not immediately 
concerned, and of which, therefore, | 
tle. ‘‘] may not be consciou 


at the moment, of a desire to know al 


any of these t s: but I would not 
without the Vi knowing, if such 
offered to me. And since there has ce 


veloped, in the course ot a century 
" 


a Nnall il encyck paedia in which 
rst authoritie uborate to ofter t 
means of ki ving, the value of such a 
possession af I to him to be self- 
evident. It scarcely occurs to him toa 
When shall I use it: And to attempt 
a Calaiogue I ich occasions, to say that 


ne wiil ek its information in connexion 


ith this, that, or the other subject, is, as 
he feels, to imply that he may not resort 
it in other nnexions, and thus to set 
1} 2 I Oolal t ri 
I \V he more Ve hheé 
to | ol tie rh me 
t ! tothe hl the trut 
{ ( ( nat they ler 
I as nece tne 
tha 1 intrinsic inte t 
Only 21s. a month. 
It would be strange indeed if the new 
edition of the |] yclopaedia Lritannica 
did not re i itself at once, and t 
‘ I { p b] i i desirable po oC s10n 
It would be deplorable were its cost suct 


would limit to a few a resource calcu 
lated to appeal equally to all. Indeed, in 


dertaking the publication of the Ency 


rita i, the pre of tl 
it | rik lvdeéd fi) l 
i fi is a ma ; f 
} n cor sic Ing he 
Wi I the book is evident 





NEW 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


making, the circumstance that it is cheap 

: . . i ay 
is one that can by no means be overlooked 
Chose whose applications have alread 





been received have purchased the new 





edition at the cash price of 15s, tod. a 





volume of nearly 1,000 pages, where the 





gth edition was originally published at the 





rate of 30S. a volume of 550 pages. They 





have the option ot paying the cash price, 





at an increase of but a few shillings, over 





a period of 4, 8, or 12 months, or of mak- 





ing monthly instalments of only ais, 





lhey have obtained the book at this 

W price be ause the J made early appil- 
cation for it—ordering it, in fact, while it 
; still in course of publication. Intend. 
ng s bscriber , who would secure a like 
advantage, must follow their example, and 
make early application, for the compie- 

n of publication--and only the Inde 
volume remains to be issued—will be 
followed by an advance in pric €, WI 


will ultimately be raised to 30s. a volume 





Copies already in course of delivery. 


his announcement opened with 
statemer that from the advance 


which were to be ready in January, de 














liverie were being made to the 8, 
subscribers whose applications were fe- 
ceived up t e last wee f 1910. | 
ttil pre n il pore ! wever:r, OI 
» CO} have | printed uf 
India It v Ly en, therelo 
it tn el I Will be take 
wi rt t the publica 
t th zine, a e de nus 
ther pp ire avaual 
LI t ( tisacon era of sol 
nportance that they sn btain copit 
tanewl I t t havet 
every reason to’ make application with 
delay You may obtain an order form at 
7 uae ’ r 
the present low price, with a prospectt 


writing your nan 


, tearing offi this core! 


and specimen pages, Dy 
and address bel 
and posting to 


The Cambridge Universtiy Press, 


It rk Lane, Lonpon, E.¢ 


Name 


Ad tre 
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Health 


HOW THE MARVELLOUS 
SANDOW TO 
HEALTH KNOWLEDGE TO 

“ UNFIT” 


USED BY Mk. 


IN E 


VERY 







POSTAL 





by Post 


ARE 


ORGANISATION _ IS 
SPEED HIS WONDERFUL 
ALL WHO 
PART OF THE WORLD. 


ILL OR 


Postal Sorters at the General Post Office sorting the Mails and Health Letters dispatched to all parts of the 
United Kingdom by Mr, Eugen Sandow, whose portrait appears above. 








The following article, which deals with a subject of supreme importance to every man and 
woman, tells in a most interesting manner how Mr. Eugen Sandow, the Pioneer of the 
Curative Scientific Exercise Treatment, is able to show ill and ailing people, wherever they 
live, how to cure themselves and recover perfect health. To every interested reader the offer 
isalso made to send gratis and post free a full description of this medicineless treatment 
which is working such marvellous cures in all manner of cases where everything else hasfailed. 
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lt will, there- 
lore, not only be 
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ibtedly of the 
ghest import- 
tO a very 
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Loading Mail Vans 
at the General Post 
Office for convey- 
ance of Sandow’'s 
Health Books and 
letters of advice 
to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 
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has placed in his 


hands to put 
people in all 
parts of the 
United Kingdom, 
the Colonies, as 
well as in foreign 
countries, in 
possession of the 
invaluable health 
knowledge which 
has made him 
famous through- 
out the world as 
the Pioneer and 
Exponent of 
Natural Health 
by Physical Cul- 
ture, and the cure 
of illness without 
either medicine or 
irritating dietary 
restrictions. 
There ig no 
man in the world 
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brou 
] for thre net 


fit the suffering 


\I sande is 1 man who, having made 
iscove!l ent to limit its benefit 


It are only too ready to 
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world have been harnessed to the chariot of 
Curative Physical Culture to convey Mr. 
Sandow’s Advice to the remotest corners af 
Great Britain and her Colonies forms a veritable 
romance. Mr. since decided 
upon a most ensive plan by which ; 
first knowledge of the applic ition of his Scientif 
exercise Treatment should be brought freely to 


Sandow long 
comprel 


every man or woman who required it. There. 
. 6 wren i rae : 

fore he first prepared not merely a general book 

upon the method which he has proved to be 


so beneficial but actuall 


produced a whol 
series Of twenty-four different booklets, eal 
devoted entirely to explaining the advantages 
and appli ation ot 
particular di 


By of 


his to the cure of | 


SCICNICE 
sordet 
the 


means twenty-four books he has 















Hundreds of 
Health Volumes 
are sent every 
week by mail 
steamers to 
inquirers on th 
Continent, in 
the Colonies, 


and clsewher« 


famous Treatment 
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A FRENCH PONY 


Fugen Sandow, 
Dose Medicine, for 


they reside in London or the 


The Plans of Mr 
without a Single 


organised that whether Provinces, 


the Pioneer of Scientific Exercise Treatment 
affording sufferers the means of Curing 
anywhere in the 
inquirers can not only learn Free of Cost how they may Cure their Complaint and Improve their Health, but can I 
in their Own Homes wherever they 
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ted large 
ese twenty-four booklets 
iry than he set to work to 
s Health Messenger, to 
he had to send into the 
lest village, equally 
and cities in Eng 
| Wales 
t rimmed by the 
! Kingdom There 1s no 
revails and where his 


ition are required that is too fat distant o1 
1 for him to speed thereto the book which 
it be a large and 
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inquirer 
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ot 








whether 


1s books as 


post tree 


Australia ; 


a word, 


the 





may 
no 


Piccadilly, Manchester ; 
Portland, Oregon, or 
wherever you live—and 
Mr. Sandow’s books explaining how, by 
post, you can regain and 








maintain perfect health, it is freely sent to you, and even its 
postage is defrayed by Mr. Sandow Hie does not call upon 
the 
securing this priceless information—priceless it is, because no 
knowledge is 


to pay so much as a penny stamp towards 


worth the tenth part of the value to an unfit 


man or woman, or to the parents of a delicate child, as the 
how to turn a condition of ill-health or weakness 
into one of glorious health and vigour. 

Mr. Sandow 


is not a man of mere promises. His word is 
his bond. And whatever he undertakes to do 
he does thoroughly. If your complaint is, for 
example, Indigestion, and you write for the 
book in his Health Library devoted to the ex- 
planation of this all-too-prevalent trouble, and 
the natural method of its cure, he does not 
merely send you that book; you receive, in 
addition to the book, an opinion upon how the 
method can best be applied in your case. This 
applies to the case of every inquirer, no matter 
whichever illness he or she may be afflicted 
with 4 and in every instance what- 
ever you say is treated in the 
strictest confidence. 

It is impossible to over-estimate 
the value of this opinion, founded 
as it is upon the knowledge gained 
during years of experience in 
dealit with complaints similar 
ur own. Yet you are not 
asked, not expected, to make 
the smallest payment. It is 
given free. If your condition is 
me which can be 
improved by the 
Sandow Treatment, 
it remains with you 
to decide whether or 
not you will recover 
that good health 
which is your natural 
birthright, or 
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be required are 
matter what the 


Russ an Postman. 


Some of the means by which Mr. 
Sandow sends h's Health Books all 
over the world. 
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SLEIGH POST IN NORTH-WESTERN CANADA. 


In winter time this is the method of conveying Mr. Sandow's Health Knowledge to far Canadian readers, who are invited, just as 
are those who live nearer at hand, to take advantage of the offer made in this article. 


continue to wend your way through life enslaved by hampering and depressing illness 
hat 1pe red by the burden of unnecessary when the knowledge of how vou may escape 1s 
illness offered to you with open hand ? It makes no 

It is the great advantage of the Treatment difference how old or how young you may be, 
which Mr. Sandow tells you about in his books because the Treatment is applicable to almost 


that you can cure yourself in your own home, all conditions and all ages. You can mak 
no matter wherever you may live. There are’ yourself as healthy in body and mind as thou- 
no drugs to swallow, no irksome dietary to sands of others who suffered similarly have 
be carefully watched and strictly adhered to; done during the past twelve months. 

it takes only a few minutes of your time daily, The means by which this great beneficial 


and in no way interferes with the usual round change can be made—how you can bring it 
of business or professional duties or social calls ; about yourself—it is unnecessary to explain 


and, moreover, the cost, thanks to the assistance here. The book upon your illness will tell you 
received from the postal system, is so small as_ all about it, and that book is yours for the 
to be within everyone’s means. asking. You merely fill in the application 


Isn't it well worth while writing for the book, form below, and write a letter explaining your 
which costs you nothing, and explains to you condition and symptoms, then place them in 
how to make a new man or woman of your- an envelope and address to Eugen Sandow, 
self Isn't it the height of folly to remain 32, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 


Choose whichever of these Books you Require. 


VoL. vol. L. 
1. Indigestion and Uyspepsia. | 9. peng ant Grats Comeieiate. 17. Soonmenery Disorders. 
° ; i . 10. eumatism an out. 18. Skin Disorders. 
a. Constipation and Rs Cure. 11. Anemia: Its Cause and Cure. 19. Physical Development for Men. 
3- Liver Troubles. | 12. Kidney Disorders: Functional | 20. Everyday Health. 
4- Nervous Disorders in Men. and Chronic. 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and 
§- Nervous Disorders in Women. | 13. Lack of Vigour. Ailments. 
6. Obesity in Men. | 14. Physical Deformities in Men. 22. Figure Culture for Women. 
2: Obesity in Women. | 1g. Physical Deformities in Women. 23. Insomnia. 


. Heart Affections. | 16. Punctional Defects in Speech. | 24. Neurasthenia, 


Wherever you live you can secure, without Cost or Obligation, Mr. Sandow’s 
Valuable Health Advice, by filling in and forwarding the form below. 





To EUGEN SANDOW, 32, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
“THE QUIVER” APPLICATION FORM 


For Securing FREE Health Advice, and Literature concerning the Sandow Treatment. 


Please send me gra and post free Vol , in Sandow’'s Health Library, together with an opinion upon my case. 
NAMI 
I Mr., Mr M I t other tit 
ERE AS ENG ae SOLE Oe ee aga EEE eee 
Ag Occupation 
Nature of Illness or Condition from which relief is desired..................cccccceceeeececoeccceeceeeceeeereetececeeseeceesenseneqsnssenensqssenee#® 


Give further detailed particulars in a letter.) 
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Delay is Dangerous. 


You cannot afford to delay | 
equipping your house with 


KYL-FYRE 





THE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER | 
which is daily saving both life and property. 
Price only 5/= each. | 


eficial == Com 


li TWO RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
































C. M. Wi sons, Ltp., A. PENGELLY, : 
Drapers & House Furnishers, Fancy Goods Dealer, 
East Grinstead. 102, Fore Street, 
10th December, 1910. Devonport. 
‘ January 3rd, 1911. 
Messrs. ‘‘ Kyl-Fyre ” Limited, 
Eastbourne Messrs. ‘* Kyl-Fyre'’ Limited, 
Dear Sir Re the fire on our Eastbourne 
Men. premises and the use of ‘*‘ Kyl-Fyre”’ to Dear Sirs,—I believe you refill your 
and ea it, I beg to state that the Extinguishers Free of Charge after being 
fir is in the chimney of our Hair used to put out a fire, so I am sending 
ressing Saloon, and in a few seconds mine herewith to be refilled. 
alter the roaring drew attention to the I have just had a fire, and found it use- 
fact that the chimney was ablaze, the ful in preventing what might have been a 
- he grate was red-hot and the serious conflagration. Some children’s 
neat terrific. : clothing had been put in front of the 
— I am pleased to say that two grate to dry, got ignited, and when 
UK Pyre thrown on put it out discovered were burning fiercely, to- 
umost immediately We should be gether with the drapings, and the wood 
ag inal ild let us have refills mantelpiece was also well alight. In- 
for the t t stant application of your ‘‘ Kyl-Fyre” 
i Yours truly. was quite effectual in quenching the fire. 
per pro C. M. WILSONS, LTD., Yours gratefully, 
(Signed) J. VIALL. (Signed) A. PENGELLY. 
Full particulars from KYL-FYRE LTD., Eastbourne ; 
7, Mark Lane, London, E.C.; and 92, Market Street, Manchester. 
—_—_—— 
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THE TEETH 


THE question of taking care of the teeth is 
becoming recognised as a matter of national 
rtance. Medical men have taken up the 


and gradually the 


imp 
uestion 


Ll 


Educational 


rather strongly, 
Authorities are becoming more 


impressed with the desirability of having the 


children under their control instructed in 


the hygiene of mouth cleanliness. The in- 


sed attention paid to the subject has 
ight in its train the introduction of many 


new dentilrices oome are undoubtedly good ; 


otne! ire, to say the least, not good. A 
l or two on the attributes of a good 


dentifrice will, therefore, not be out of place. 
I 


\ pertect dentifrice should be slightly alkaline 


counteract the acidity formed by decom- 


posing fo rd particles. Acid dentifrices of any 


14 should be particularly avoided. The 


dentifrice must be antiseptic to destroy any 


xious organisms, yet the antiseptic used 
not be so caustic as to leave the so-called 
ean taste” in the mouth, which is really 


the result of the delicate nerves of the mouth 


Sooner or later this 


the taste being impaired. Further, 

the dentifrice should be sufficiently 
rasive to remove all tartar deposits, it 
ld not contain grit or anything that 


} 


and so myure the delicate 


enamel of the teeth. A dentifrice that fulfils 
] ese requirements perfectly is Jewsbury 
x J \ s Oriental 7 oth Paste. It is the 
ult of almost a century's study and experi 


nd contorms to all the most exacting 


1 ls of modern science. It is obtainabk 
good class chemists in 1 - tubes and 1 ¢ 
26 pots Ther ire other * Oriental 
) Pastes, it re should be taken 
that the name wsbury and Brown” 

the package 


TO ASTHMA SUFFERER 


| suftet rom na ou know only 
how those ff ting paroxysms of 

ck your frame, and the distre 
d certain relief 
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A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
THERE are ma Vy dant 1 


for the tea- 
table, and one is sometime 


it a loss which 


to select Irom ‘ Vari Some are oni 
good to eat \\ diseret others are veri 


easily digestible and will not harm anyone 


however delicate they may be It is a WIse 
plan to select n catering 
as It would be a singular occurrence if 
individual ssessed a per- 
fectly gestion, and it would not be 

thoughttul hostess who would provide « 

for the hale and hearty amongst her 
KH spec ially hould good. wl esome food be 


every 
In the assembly p 
sound di 


ruests 


lren are to be considered. as 
they usually do not judge for themselves, and 
part ike of anyt ung which ippeais to their 


hincy. \ Vel vo d and hutritious food 


provided if chi 


which all children like, and most adults, and 
one which = ts xcell every way, is 
Laitova Le n Cheese s ry delic 

to the t t Is made Irom pure butter 
cygs, kk oc... | pre erable to 
preserve | vects, Which contain a great 
mount var \ll grocers and_ stores 
keep Lait t Lemon Cheese in 64d. jars 
or send 1 P.O. or stamps to Sutcliffe and 


Bingham, Kk h Work Manchester, ! 
tova Lemon Cheese and 
Kkovah 


two large jar 
one large packet of the licious 


Jelly. 


We are 
Whitworth, Ltd., th ' known cy¢ 
makers of ¢ Ve ry, hav rec ived the Roya 


Warrant of. appointment a icycle manu 


Messrs. Rudge- 


facturers to H. M. King G a 
Frew card games have attained such a vogue 
s** Poker Patience,” whi was introduce 
ibout three Cul ‘ | r advantage 
1 ) 

the general int t. Me Phos. De LaR 
& Co., Ltd., Bun ll Ro 7 C., have made uf 
i handsom ne it r-covered Case 
with outfit f either four packs 
lat ri rou d rnercd “ patie " cards, 
leather- red | k of by “ Dalte 
and the ree ite scoring t ets 

Line c d ty « ine Ve 1 in moro 
pigskin or crocodile e had ol al 

itl ( | 12 [he 
make acc i ( i te guts 

The i t ‘ ind g c 
1 ex ( | ‘ { or n 
lave t l hme 
TY The rules are s that “ Poke 
D.a¢ 55087 nro : | roercssive gall 
Patience © ] "¢ 1 if 
for an ¢ j ‘ rt nt It will 
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FROM ENGLAND’S PREMIER DRESS WAREHOUSE 
To the 300,000 ladies who have e favoured us with their instructions 
during the pest wo years, and equally to the thousands who have 
not taken adv of our exceptional facilities, we would say 


re WRITE FOR OUR NEW atayadhstenpoaates w= 
WRITE NOW t . 


WRITE WHENEVER IN NEED OF ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE 
STYLES t nsively 


WONDERFUL COPIES OF HARRIS AND DONEGAL TWEEDS ‘fr 
16 11) y ‘ 


i4 
PLAIN DYED CLOTH 
FANCY DRESSES 
29. 
COLOURED DRESSES ‘ 
15 M 
110 23 I 
BLACK DRESS GOODS 
CREAM FABRICS 
EDMONDSON'S RELIABLE SERGES \ r ’ lye 
SILKS N in great prof 
COTTON DRESSES 9d. to 18; Voile "ha 
18; Dy 8d i¢ 5d. to 134; Zephyrs, 
e all the while 
WE GUARANTEE | ATTEI 
1) The large the Kingdom. T S 
2) The lowest w ise pI A TERN 
The cumulative experience of ye ars has boon | OST FREE 
directed to perfect jet gt | 2 . 
n, and orders a x d wi th ‘the wean ost | py bry Mg 
promptitade and | & ated Cats Jatalogae. 





EDMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, Ltd, 


(Letter Order Dept.), LEEDS. | 
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the Pn grnene 


SEWING MACHINE C0. (Desk 10), 
92 & : 33, “Broeke Strect, Holborn, LONDON, E.C, 





e reputation fee 
easily t k = 
xe ¢ necessary, Ser 
ge Ut for os, + I A 


er ke Vrite f , ns 








SILKY-FIBRE" Depot 
3, UNITY STREET, BRISTOL. 





| 
| 
| 














Tk 
very NTA DELICACY 
FOR 
LUNCHEON. 
BREAKFAST. 
TEA or SUPP or SUPPER. 
HOME-POTTED 


PLUMTREE MEATS 


Are the very thing. 









Delicious Appetising 

Of all Grocer ‘ se : ki 
ware J estes I ea Ye in Earthen 

Saurtz J 74d. or 18, 3d., st Free, from 








PLUMTREE, ~ te nel 
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Advance Styles for Spring 


YOUNG 
MOTHERS 








Should Know That 


CULICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Afford a pure, sweet and 


most economical — because 
speedy —treatment for in- 
fantile eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations and chafings. 
Peace falls upon distracted 
households when Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment enter. 


Sold throughout the world Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse >-q Paris, 10. Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin: Australia, R. Towns & ¢ sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; : , Hong Keng Seas Ce 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd rokt So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: US A, Potter Drug & Chem, 


Corp. Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 
@9°32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, tells mothers 
about Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp 





























WET OR DRY. 


On receipt of a | 
iny reader either a 2d. 
SACHET. the wet sham 
Innece 
the marvellous Dry Shampoo. that 
without wetting—OR we send both 


on receipt of 3d. stamy 
pa king. Write to-day to 


14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, 


ry Th 





THE oe 


postcard we will send free to 
ICILMA SHAMPOO 
poo that makes rinsing 
iry,ora 2d. ICILMA HAIR POWDER, 
cleanses 
shampoos 
nd samples ot four other Icilma Preparations 
to pay postage 


ICILMA CO., LTD. (Pept. 72), 


Bm Jac 


Jacksons’ Boots are the most comfortable. 
in half-sizes, and every foot can be properly 
wear well and always keep their shape. 


in the latest style, 
cost double the price. 


for Price Lists, etc., 


MADAME Saran Sennaner 


Use PaOC Ts kK'S Pr 


Free Shampoos | 3 | 
a DINELYPTUS 


PASTILLES 





and 


(Broncho-Laryngeal), 


S for Thr 


z suc 
id her triends to use : thems 





A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &v, 


Sold by Chemist 


ine st on an vi 


Famous 


10/6 BOOTS, 3/9 HATS, 
& Q\/- MACS. 


ese have the “ Jackson” quality—the best. 


Jacksons’ Hats are noted for their smart appearance, their 
perfect fit, and their durability. 


One Price only, 3/9. 


One Price only, 


10/6. 


Jacksons’ Raincoats and Macs will keep out the rain. Cut 
and equal to made-to-measure coats that 


21]- and 30/-. 


Jacksons’ Ltd. have over sixty branches. One of these is 
almost sure to be within easy reach of you. i 
to JACKSONS’ LTD., Victoria Works, 
Stockport, and your requirements will be supplied by post. 


KS ons 


by are stocked 
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If not, write 
























COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 
(Signed ) ..e.c0e+s 


Address... 0. cs. +«: 





The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€@. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
J enclose One S6illing. 
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Dr J.Collis Browne's 


Chor 





COUGHS, 


Cuts short all attacks of | 


PALPITATION. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 





The Best Remedy known for 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
The only Palliative in 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and | NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts tike a charm in DIARRHCA and DYSENTERY. 


Refuse Imitations and insist on having 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


COLDS, 


Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. 











The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 














FITS CURED 


OZERINE. 








curcd permancntly 
| j , 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


bet eived, a 


Sparth Road, Clayton Le Moors, 
tccrington, Lancashire. 
Sept. 5, 1910. 
Dear Sir, It is now about three years since | began 
to take your wonderful medicine, Ozerine. I had 
been a subject to fits tor fourteen years, but since 
taking Ozerine | have never felt any signs of them. 
! strongly advise other sufferers to try Ozerine, 
as / am sure it will do them as much good as it 
as done me. Why should one live in misery when 
such «a glorious cure is at hand ? 
‘ou may publish this testimonial whenever you 
Yours faithfulls, 
RICHARD PILKINGTON. 
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OZERINE. pe poets 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


t On 
absolutely free, i nl 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 
Pharmaceutical 


LW. NICHOLL, "srocs 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 





PLASMON 
OATS 


Scotland’s Best 
in food value by the 
| Plasmon,’’— / 


4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d, pkt. 
PLASMON is used by the Royal Family. 








‘*Enormously increased 
addition of 











INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of 
} gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
| Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
| orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
| 
} 





cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there 's NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 
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there is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable 
















preparation than 


ENO’S 


THE OLD TIME EVER POPULAR 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


liousness, Sick Headache, Co 
tipation Errors In Diet 

iting or Drinking. 
thirst, Giddiness, Rheu 
natic or Gouty Poison 

verish Cold with 
High Temperatur 
ind Ouick Puls 
ind I« verish 
Conditions 
generally. 
it proves bene 
ficlal in the early 
Stages of Diarrhwa 


C4UTION, 
me the | sure, 
that it ed 


“ENO'S FRUIT SALT,’ 


incerest 


TATION, 


‘FRUIT 
SALT.’ 


» by J. C. ENO, Ltd., *‘ Fruit Salt’ Worlis. LONDON, S.E. 





























i; Weal: Binion LARTER 














BISCUITS 


Bosal your Drs cv Sul 
“& CLARA & C2 ||| 
THE CLEANERS | 


Ole hry huaned + matte like nee) 


DIGESTIVE FIXED CHARGE ¥: 
Pir lai mye pal one way 


=o HALLCROFToaoRETFORD 
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PERT 
DYE Wo S. 


r SPRING CLEANING Chi 
ind Cretonne, Curt and other burn sietaae | 
~ o acti in’ Gent ay vtech aus 












For Breakfast & 















DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


after Dinner. 


























